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The Advantages We Offer 


ROGRESSIVE methods, large resources, and three 
conveniently located, thoroughly modern bank 
buildings, combine to make the Old Colony Trust 
Company the most desirable depository in New 


England. 
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Total Resources over - - - = 150,000,000 
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BROAD STREET, CHESTNUT TO. SANSOM, PHILADELPHIA 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $5,000,000 
FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE 


Deposits received upon which interest is allowed 
Titles te real estate insured 
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Trusts executed 
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| Number One 


MAKING OUR STRENGTH EFFECTIVE 


HOW WE ARE CARRYING ON THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


AR history is being written with a 
rapid pen; in the United States, it 

would seem, it is being written most 
rapidly in economic terms. Our troops are 
still preparing to take their allotted place 
in the trenches, and in the making of his- 
tory their part is still to come. Our re- 
sources, however, are far past the stage of 
simple preparation for war; following 
their mobilization last year they are being 
applied with increasing effectiveness in the 
interest of the world struggle in which the 
United States is enlisted. 

In seeking to apply our resources most 
capably and effectively, we are changing in 
dramatic fashion the course of economic af- 
fairs. The war has brought conditions to 
the business life of the nation that would 
never have come in a generation—if ever 
they came at all. The overturning of the 
economic law of supply and demand, as 
that law was wont formerly to govern 
prices, was followed, after the outbreak of 
the war, by the abolishing of one rule after 
another by which the business and fi- 
nancial affairs of the nation were con- 
ducted. It remained, however, for the 
last few weeks to bring the most far-reach- 
ing change in our business affairs since 
the war began. Reference is made to the 
Government’s control over all the trans- 
portation lines within the borders of the 
country, and the Fuel Administrator’s 
drastic action in stopping the wheels of 
industry in order that coal might be dis- 
tributed. 


What may be termed the broadest ex- 
pansion of executive authority over civil- 
ian business in our history has been begun. 
Certainly what has come about furnishes 
a dramatic climax to a series of most 
spectacular developments of the war 
period. America’s transportation  fa- 
cilities are now completely nationalized; 
in a manner no one would have dreamed 
of, less than a year ago, our domestic trade 
is now completely under the dominance 
of central authority. 

An interesting study in human psy- 
chology has been applied by the people of 
the United States by the manner in which 
they have not only accepted but approved 
the Government’s assumption of the con- 
trol of the whole country’s trade arteries 
and industrial activities. 

What has come about is explained as a 
war measure; but even so it is one of the 
longest steps in state socialism recorded 
in modern civilization. So easily was the 
operation performed by which the trans- 
portation lines were taken over that sug- 
gestions are entertained for still further 
nationalizing our industries; thus, during 
the prolonged cold spell when business 
throughout the East was demoralized by 
reason of the fuel shortage, complete Gov- 
ernment control over fuel supply was ac- 
tively agitated. The Government was not 
long in following this agitation with its 
order for a five-day recess in business ac- 
tivity evervwhere east of the Mississippi 
tiver, and for a series of Monday holidays. 
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The storm of protest which followed indi- 
cated that the people were not yet ready 
to follow government control all the way, 
particularly when business upheaval re- 
sulted. But the manner in which orders 
were complied with manifested the essen- 
tial loyalty and fair-mindedness of the 
people, and their willingness to endure 
self-sacrifice even if that self-sacrifice 
meant direct and tangible loss. 

© American Government has today a 
notable control over the commercial life 
of the nation, and it will repay every 
citizen to closely study developments as 
they transpire, not simply to find ground 
for determining the course of economic af- 
fairs during the war, but with a view to 
determining the trend of events in the 
longer, future. 

It is cheerfully asserted in many quar- 
ters that following the conclusion of the 
war the railroads will be immediately re- 
leased to their former management, and 
that affairs will be taken up where they 
left off when private management of the 
roads ceased. No serious minded man who 
has given thought to the matter really 
believes this to be the case. The future of 
our railroads is altogether hidden, but it 
is reasonable to expect that, following the 
conclusion of the war, the Government will 
not readily release the control which has 
so easily come into its hands, and by 
whjch it can wield such tremendous power. 

Government control does not for a mo- 
ment signify government ownership; a 
very long step will have to be taken to 
bring the American Nation to a point 
where the people will own the railroads 
and mines, delegating the control and oper- 
ation of industry to a branch of the 
Government. However, what goes on in 
the railroad world from this time forward 
to the end of the war will determine 
largely what disposition shall be made of 
the railroads when the war is ended. No 
greater domestic business problem con- 
fronts the American people than _ that 
which was thrust upon them so quietly and 
simply on December 28th, when, by the 
President’s official proclamation, the rail- 
road operation of the country passed un- 
der the absolute control of the United 
States Government, to be operated by 
William G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


NM: that the Government is operat- 
ing the railroads, arranging the dis- 
tribution and prices of commodities 
and dictating business policies generally, 
there can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the nation’s capitol has become the 
nation’s business center as well. Upon 
the shoulders of those in authority at 
Washington rests a duty that, economic- 
ally transcends any that ever rested upon 
a similar group of men. 

The duty having been assumed, it calls 
for wise and constructive leadership in 
the days to come. Discussing this phase 
of the war situation, one of the national 
banks of New York City observes: 

“America’s present and immediately 
prospective actions are deeply momentous, 
for upon them, we are assured, hangs the 
destiny not so much of a nation as of all 
mankind. Impulsive and ill-advised steps 
must at this juncture be avoided, for the 
pessimism and discouragement that inevit- 
ably follow mistakes in high places have 
no part in this nation’s war program. 
The war is at bottom the test of a free 
people who have chosen their duty, against 
a people driven to their duty. A free peo- 
ple have resolved completely to submit 
themselves, for a high purpose, to their 
Government; the people of Germany have 
had the resolve made for them. 

“The test is clear, and on its outcome 
rests the vindication of the German or our 
own form of government. If we admit that 
the war is a war of two philosophies—the 
philosophy that has come down from the 
Dark Ages of the right of kings to deter- 
mine mankind’s destiny, against the phi- 
losophy of modern times of the right of 
mankind to choose its own destiny—we 
must see to it that in this present war the 
advantage of the despot are swept away. 
The resolution of the free people of the 
world will be strong enough to permit them 
to co-ordinate their efforts and submit 
themselves to necessity, if that resolution 
is supported by right leadership. Granted 
the leadership, the sheer courage and high 
purpose of the free people will carry them 
through.” 
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INDUSTRY ON A WAR BASIS 


HE money cost of the war long ago 
IT reached such figures that the average 

man gave up trying to comprehend 
them. Incomprehensible as the figures of 
war costs may be, they nevertheless mean 
something more real and direct to every 
citizen of every warring country than at 
any time since the war began. For the 
citizens of foreign nations, the war, finan- 
cially speaking, means just this: that it is 
imposing a strain equal practically to their 
whole income, as that income is ordinarily 
calculated. For the citizens of this nation 
it means this: that nearly one-third of the 
amount of our personal income is being 
expended in war-making activities. 

Stated thus, the average American citi- 
zen can grasp the meaning of war cost 
figures. The nation contemplates spending 
$1,000,000,000 monthly through the coming 
year. That amount is 30 per cent. of 
the monthly income of the American peo- 
ple. How is this huge amount to be se- 
cured? The answer is not to be determined 
out of hand. Diverting 30 per cent. of a 
whole people’s income away from indus- 
tries that have grown up and prospered in 
peace time is a task that must be _ per- 
formed most delicately if industry is not 
to be thrown into chaos. 

The responsibility of those directing the 
nation’s business into war channels is not 
lessened in the slightest degree by the need 
for haste in building up our military or- 
ganization. At a time when it is an im- 
perative necessity to support our business 
and financial structure, the need is also 
imperative to hasten our war activities. 
Our position is altogether without a paral- 
lel; we know, of course, that we shall rise 
triumphant over our difficulties but we 
must know, too, that before we rise trium- 
phant there is the assurance that we shall 
pass through hardship. 

It is well not to be too optimistic about 
what is ahead, for if our hardest war ex- 
periences are yet to come we should pre- 
pare for them seriously. The severity of 
the order shutting down the business of 
the eastern part of the country in the mid- 
dle of January is one indication of the 
hardships we must prepare to confront if 
the war goes on indefinitely, and if indus- 
try requires drastic readjustments. 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


NCREASING attention is being given 
IT on every hand to the pendency of the 

third Liberty Loan, for it is rea- 
lized that only a few days separate us from 
the launching of the greatest single bit of 
government financing ever attempted in the 
history of the world. It is generally ap- 
preciated that the utmost will be demanded 
of the nation’s banking machinery in ©on- 
nection with the forthcoming loan, ant © «e 
bankers of the country are anxious that 
financial affairs may be properly adjusted 
in anticipation of the event. Up to the 
date of publication of this issue of Trust 
Companies, the amount of the loan and 
terms had not been officially announced. 

That the amount would, however, very 
much exceed the amount of the second 
loan, and that the terms would be suffi- 
ciently attractive to comply with market 
conditions and thus appeal to an inves- 
tor’s business sense as well as to his 
patriotism, have been fairly well accepted. 

From every point of view the floating 
of the third Liberty Loan will be an ex- 
perience demanding the best efforts of all 
of us. It will be a test of the American 
people in their support of the country. It 
will be a test of the American money mar- 
kets in their ability to withstand the 
strain of progressively increasing financial 
operations that come in rapid succession. 
It will be a test of American security 
markets in their ability to absorb a quan- 
tity of securities many times over the 
quantity they were called upon to absorb 
in other years. 

As an experiment in patriotism, the 
loan is certain to bring to light the degree 
of the intensity of the American people’s 
support of the war. Much of what has 
been said of late, and much of what ap- 
peared in print, have clouded our vision 
in this direction and a concrete test will 
give us a new perspective. In a sense, it 
is unfortunate that peace propaganda 
has been so actively discussed in recent 
weeks. A people whose minds are dis- 
tracted from the purpose of the war by 
statements that the war may be ended 
within a month or a few months cannot 
be expected to devote every ounce of their 
support to a loan designed to carry the 
war over a long series of months. Peace 








may, indeed, be near at hand, but if not 
it is unfortunate that it should be actively 
discussed prior to the flotation of the third 
Liberty Loan. 

So far as the money markets are con- 
cerned, the third Liberty Loan will impose 
upon America’s banking resources a strain 
that will require careful handling. The 
experience gained last summer and au- 
tumn will be of immense benefit; never- 
theless the financial problems of a huge 
loan, floated when credits are still out- 
standing against the second loan, impose 
problems that will have to be correctly 
solved, if our financial affairs are to be 
retained in a healthy state, and if inflation 
is to be kept within bounds. 
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THE MONEY MARKET OUTLOOK 


Spending money for war at a rate equal 
to 30 per cent. of the people’s total income, 
and at a rate double the normal savings 
of the people, the Government is depend- 
ing upon the money markets of the United 
States to accomplish a feat that would be 
difficult under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Therefore it is not unnatural that 
the farseeing bankers of the country are 
expressing themselves soberly with respect 
to the matter of forthcoming Government 
bond sales. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that the Government in preparing the way 
for the loan is urging the banks to cur- 
tail as much as possible the accommodat- 
ing of industries which are producing 
things dispensable in the time of war, and 
by suggesting a control of all corporate 
financing during the course of the war. 
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WORK AND ECONOMY 


HE most vital responsibility resting 
Tr upon the business men of America 

today is that of carrying domestic 
trade and foreign commerce forward at 
a rate surpassing anything before known 
in the United States. At a time when 
business organization is disrupted by war 
conditions, when hundreds of thousands of 
men are withdrawn from productive pur- 
suits and converted into soldiers, and 
when customs and habits formed in normal 
times are no longer effective, it becomes 
the duty of America to be more produc- 
tive than ever. 
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Propaganda designed to enlist the indi- 
vidual’s support of the war—the indi- 
vidual, that is, who remains at home—has 
revolved almost entirely around the word 
Economy. “Save and Serve” is a slogan 
that has echoed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and the effect has been 
pronounced. Millions of American men, 
women and children today are saving both 
money and materials in a fashion alto- 
gether unfamiliar prior to our entrance 
into the war. 


No thinking man will oppose for a single 
minute the preaching of economy during 
the course of the war. At the same time 
no thinking man will fail to recognize that 
economy of itself cannot contribute effec- 
tively to bring victory to our arms. Work 
—hard work—harder work than any of 
us have ever performed—that is what we 
need quite as much as we need economy. 
As American citizens we all have an equal 
responsibility in sacrificing our personal 
comfort and in contributing the product 
of our labor in the cause to which this na- 
tion has dedicated itself. We are called 
upon to produce more than ever before in 
our existence. 

Because this is so the American people 
should not be permitted to gain a one- 
sided impression of what is wanted of 
them. Economy and saving are essential 
in this war. But hard work is essential 
too. A constructive worker will carry the 
nation along the road of victory far more 
rapidly than a negative saver. A hoarder 
is a loss to himself and the community; 
were we all to save and then hoard what 
we saved, the nation would not be any 
better off than if we did not save 
at all. The money and materials saved 
by economy must be made available to 
the Government for its use in the war. 
The more materials we produce by hard 
work and the more materials we save by 
economy, the more will the end of the 
war be hastened. 

So then, the duty of all of us is to 
labor zealously to produce more goods and 
to facilitate their movement from the point 
of production to the point of consumption. 
And after that it is to economize in every 
right way for the benefit of the nation. 


—— 
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THe War SAviNnGcs CAMPAIGN 


Profit as well as patriotism has become’a’ watchword _of America’s war finance program. 


The above picture shows how the 


urgeof self-interest is appealed to, in cases where patriotism of itself is not sufficiently strong. 


THE WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 
T was inevitable, following the suc 
cuss of the War Savings campaign 
in England, that the United States 
would adopt the propaganda of urging 
the virtue of thrift and economy as a 
means to winning the war, and attach to 
this propaganda a financial scheme where- 
by the funds saved by thrift and economy 
would flow directly into the treasury of 
the nation. 





There is now under way a campaign de- 


signed to bring about the sale, before 
the close of the present year, of two 


thousand million dollars of stamps, all to 
be bought with money saved by the paring 
of the individual expenses of millions of 
loyal American citizens. 

It has required considerable ..une and 
effort to inaugurate this campaign prop- 
erly, and in some directions there is still 
found difficulty in bringing before the pub- 
lic its primary design. Still, marked suc- 
cess has come as a reward of the efforts 
of the directors in many sections of the 
country, and the public indicates that it 
is impressed with the fundamental sound- 
ness of the claim that if the American 
nation is to win the war everyone must 
contribute as he or she is able. 

Economy at the present time, exempli- 
fied in War Savings Stamps, would turn 
thousands upon thousands of dollars into 
the coffers of the nation. We know, of 


course, that such economy, made _ suffi- 
ciently rigid, would result in a drastic re- 
adjustment of business, and might bring 
serious hardship in its wake. 

But we are assured by those taking a 
leading part in the campaign that we 
need not be alarmed that economy will 
be enforced rapidly enough to bring 
about the upset of business conditions that 
some manufacturers and merchants ap 
parently dread. The advocates of extreme 
thrift do not themselves believe that the 
American public will heed their ery, and 
change over-night from habitual spenders 
to religious savers. By preaching their 
doctrine in the strongest possible way, it 
is their hope to awaken the public at first 
to no more than a partial realization of 
the need for saving. They believe that this 
awakening will be gradual enough to en- 
able the industries of the nation non- 
essential to war, to readjust themselves 
both as to plant facilities and labor to the 
war conditions under which this Republic 
is today operating. 
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A THRIFT EXPERIMENT 

S an experiment on a large scale, in 
A psychology as well as finance, the 

War Savings campaign is of im- 
mense interest. It cannot but prove a suc- 
cess, even though the $2,000,000,000 of War 
Stamps fail of complete sale by the end of 
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i918. For by inculeating the habit of pe- 
riodical and practical saving, even down to 
amounts as low as 25 cents, the Govern- 
ment will have done a distinct service to 
armies of American people who, whatever 
their virtues, never boasted heretofore the 
virtue of spending within their income. Ii 
had been, for many years, an American 
pleasantry to say that the average Amer- 
ican family spent $1.10 for every dollar of 
income, trusting to Providence and the fu- 
ture to provide the extra 10 cents when the 
debt collector came around. 

The day is gone when thriftlessness 
might be set down as a national trait of 
America. The d is dawning when so- 
briety and earne ss, in our financial as 
well as our social iives, is termed a trait 
of America. President Wilson recently 
stated the proposition concisely when he 
said: “I suppose not many fortunate by- 
products can come out of the war, but if 
this country can learn something about 
saving, it will be worth the cost of the 
war; I mean the literal cost of it in money 
and resources.” 

This is the thought we should all have 
in mind when we are asked to exert our 
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WaLL STREET IS A FERTILE FIELD FOR PROPA- 
GANDA. HERE IS THE WAY THE WAR SAVINGS 
SCHEME IS CALLED TO ITS ATTENTION 


best efforts to bring success to the War 
Savings campaign. This nation has 
wasted, several times over, more than this 
war is going to cost. If hereafter we 
cease to be a wasteful, thriftless people, 
our entrance into the war will have had a 
definite and tangible advantage. 


& & 
TRUST COMPANIES IN 1917 


F one were to endeavor to chronicle 
and review the important events of 

Trust Company history in the year 
just ended, he would require an extraordi- 
narily large volume for the purpose. For 
a twelvemonth which brought to the 
United States unprecedented conditions, 
and in which startling developments in 
the financial world followed so rapidly on 
one another’s heels as to make one gasp, 
it would be impossible to sum up in a few 
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words the record of the memorable year 
1917. 

Standing out most prominently in that 
record is, of course, the part taken by the 
Trust Companies in assuring the success 
of the two Liberty Loans. It required 
only the announcement of the first loan, 
in June, to stir the officers of every Trust 
Company in the Union to activity, and 
no single group of men worked harder or 
gave that loan greater support than Trust 
Company officers in every town and city 
lying between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

With the second loan the support of 
these men was even more effective. By 
proper co-ordination of efforts, the labor 
of bringing the message of the loan to 
the people, and of inducing their support 
of the nation, was properly conducted and 
admirably handled. Results showed the 
success attained. 

Companies having the most prominent 
part in the venture were those located in 
New England, the Eastern States and two 
or three Western States. Trust Companies 
in New York State alone subscribed, for 
themselves and their customers, approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 for the two loans. 
The warmth of the co-operation of various 
groups, and the wiping out for the benefit 
of the nation of all individual competition, 
were inspiring features of the campaign. 

Prominently in the minds of every Trust 
Company officer last year was the agita- 
tion for the entrance of Trust Companies 
into the Federal Reserve System. By rea- 
son of a number of amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act adopted on June 21st, 
barriers previously considered  insur- 
mountable were lowered, and Trust Com- 
panies and State Banks throughout the 
Union were not only invited generally but 
urged by the chief executive of the nation, 
to enter the system. A number of Trust 
Companies, among them the largest, be- 
came members of the System. Others, with- 
out joining, contributed support by turn- 
ing over their gold to the Federal Reserve 
Banks in order that the central banking 
organization of the nation might be 
strengthened. The importance and bearing 
of the relationship between Trust Com- 
panies and the Federal Reserve System 
upon the future of American finance is 
vital and far-reaching. 
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TRUST COMPANY EXPANSION 


HAT the year 1917 was one of large 
expansion in Trust Company activi- 

ties is well recognized. We have 
not before us complete figures showing the 
standing of all of them at the close of the 
year. The total resources of 2000 Trust 
Companies on June 350th, amounting to 
$8,985,450,413, showed an increase of a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars compared with 
a year before. That increase equaled 16 
per cent. If the same ratio of increase 
held in the closing six months of 1917 as 
in the 12 months preceding June 30th, the 
vear closed with total resources of the 
Trust Companies of the United States 
running close to 10 billions of dollars. 
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CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS 


RIMARILY to secure funds in ad 
vance from those institutions and 


organizations which are accumulat- 
ing money in anticipation of tax payments 
under the War Tax law, the Government 
recently offered Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, dated January 2d and maturing 
June 25th. A billion dollars of these cer- 
tificates have been subscribed for and al- 
lotted to date; as these certificates were 
issued with a view to sale to those having 
income and excess profits taxes to pay, and 
to avoid concentration of tax payments on 
one date, the sale of so large an amount 
more than five months before the taxes 
are due is to be regarded as very grati- 
fying. 

The Secretary of the Treasury directed 
the Federal Reserve banks to continue to 
receive subscriptions for certificates of 
this issue at par and accrued interest, and, 
until further notice, to. make allotment in 
full in the order that subscriptions are 
received, reserving the right, however, to 
close the issue at any time, to reject any 
subscriptions and to allot less than the 
amount subscribed for. 

e & 


TELEPHONE ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


RECENT decision of interest to Trust 
Companies is one which holds that 
an acknowledgment taken over the 
telephone. is invalid. The established 
equipment of Trust Companies for the 
proper care of details in business trans- 








actions invites a confidence in this respect, 
which to be retained justifies them in re- 
quiring the strictest observance of for- 
malities in the execution of instruments. 
The case which holds that an acknowledg- 
ment over the telephone is insufficient is 
Roach vy. Francisco, 197 S. W. 1099. The 
court says that the Tennessee Legislature 
did not contemplate that the solemn act of 
taking an acknowledgment should be done 
over the telephone as there were no tele- 
phones when the statute was enacted. 
* & 


A PEACE PLATFORM 


O man can refrain from commending 
the restatement by President Wilson, 

on Tuesday, January 8th, of the war 
aims of the civilized world, and the con- 
ditions that go to make an enduring peace 
program. In a short speech before Con- 
gress, remarkable alike for its brevity and 
its comprehensive summing-up of the situ- 
ation that confronts the world, the Presi- 
dent enunciated fourteen conditions on 
which world peace may be established. 

Idealistic as the President’s scheme for 
the future may be, and impossible of im- 
mediate realization because of Germany's 
military strength, the force of his conten- 
tions are manifest. To quote his own words, 
“an evident principle runs through the 
whole program” outlined. We all, as Amer- 
ican citizens, must see that principle as the 
President declares himself to see it, namely, 
as one of justice to all people and nation- 
alities, and as one holding out to mankind 
the right to live on equal terms of liberty 
and safety, whether men or nations be 
strong or weak. 

For a long time the people opposed to 
Germany in the present war have held 
forth before the world the goal to which 
they were striving. There has been no 
possibility to mistake the larger principles 
and the ideals involved. It has remained, 
however, for the President of the United 
States to set down briefly and concisely 
the big points at issue, the points that are 
the sine qua non of a real and honorable 
peace. 

In their hearts, the common people of 
the Central Nations cannot fail to recog- 
nize the eminent justice of the aims which 
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E1cut BeLtow ZERO 


New York was in the frigid zone early in January, as this 
teller of the Metropolitan Trust Company will testify. 


have been enunciated by the President. It 
remains for these people now to make 
themselves articulate in acknowledging the 
righteousness of humanity’s cause, thereby 
ending the strength of the military power 
which up to this time has guided their 
destiny, and which threatens, unless 
checked, to guide them to destruction. 
& 
EIGHTH ANNUAL TRUST 
COMPANY DINNER CANCELLED 


The Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers Association an- 
nounced on January 21st that the War 
Conference Dinner of the Trust Com- 
panies of the United States, which 
was scheduled to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
February 25th, had been cancelled. 
This action was taken in view of the 
uncertainty of the general business 
situation emphasized by existing trans- 
portation and fuel conditions. 
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THE NEED OF NATIONAL UNITY AND EFFICIENCY 
DURING PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


WHY SOUND ECONOMIC REASONING SHOULD PREVAIL FROM THIS 
TIME FORWARD 


OTTO H. 


KAHN 


Of the firm Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 





(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Kahn is one of the successful and prominent private bankers of the 
United States, chiefly because of his ability to see clearly and act according to his light. The fol- 
lowing brief paragraphs are appropriated from an address Mr. Kahn was scheduled to make be- 
fore the Bankers’ Club of Chicago on January 12, the day when Chicago was storm-bound. 
Because of the timeliness and importance of what follows, the article is entitled to the earnest con- 


sideration of every reader.) 


Wherever and whenever a great upheaval 
takes place in the world, it brings to the sur- 
face economic error, social fallacies, quack 
remedies and nostrums, the true character and 
effect of which often are not recognized till 
they have brought suffering and privations upon 
the people and the old lessons have been 
learned again in the school of bitter experi- 
ence. 

We should maintain and assert business-like 
sobriety of judgment, should refuse to be stam- 
peded, and should meet with reasoned and reso- 
lute opposition the counsels and proposals of 
the scheming demagogue or well-meaning utop- 
ianist, presented and urged as they probably 
will be under the guise of war or reconstruction 
necessities. 

Individually, we must each one of us work 
and think doubly hard, consider ourselves and 
our business primarily as parts of the great 
national war machinery, and do our utmost to 
eliminate lost motion and waste. 

Then, we must be of steady nerve, not lose 
heart when things don’t go right and the out- 
look seems confused or gloomy, but grit our 
teeth and plod on, and, above all, never lose 
faith in our country and its people. 

The man, for instance, who, without actual 
and imperative cause, throws his holdings of 
stocks or bonds on an adverse, highly sensitive 
and disturbed market (such as was the market 
for securities recently), hurts himself and hurts 
his country. He helps to break down values; 
he aids in causing disturbance in financial af- 
fairs, which tends to react on business in gen- 
eral, and he diminishes the capacity of the 
community, to respond to the Government’s call 
for funds. 


Taking Counsel From Fear 

If every one took counsel from his fears— 
as too many appear to have done in recent 
months—and rushed in selfish and panicky haste 
to “stand from under,” we should soon be at 
the end of our rope. In wartime the man who 
is a coward in the face of the enemy is shot. 
Moral courage at home is just as necessary 
for winning the war as physical courage at the 
front. 

The financial coward, the calamity-howler, 
should be awakened to a sense of shame and 
guilt by the stern voice of public opinion. 

Unless we make grave mistakes of omission 
or commission, we have a right (after the tem- 
porary disturbance probably incidental to re- 
adjustment from a war to a peace basis) to 
look for a period of great prosperity and auspi- 
cious achievement after the war, and I believe 
we shall all be surprised to see with what 
ease the nation will be able to carry the bur- 
dens which we shall have inherited from our 
war expenditures—always provided that our 
house is ordered with reasonable wisdom by 
those in authority. 

No doubt, serious and complex problems 
must be solved, both while the nation is at 
war and in the period of reconstruction and 
readjustment which will set in with the coming 
of peace. 

No doubt, these problems will test our wis- 
dom and foresight. 

But I am entirely convinced of our ability to 
meet the situation successfully if we mobilize 
the brain power of the nation, and if due weight 
is accorded to the experience and matured judg- 
ment of the spokesmen of business, and if, 
while recognizing and respecting the demands 
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of progress and social justice, we do not ven- 
ture too far into uncharted waters. 


Need of a Board of Economic Strategy 

It seems to me that it would serve a useful 
purpose if out of the various commissions now 
dealing with economic affairs, or as a separate 
body suitably co-ordinating with them, the 
President or the Secretary of the Treasury 
were to see fit to appoint a Board of Economic 
and Financial Strategy—just as the Army and 
Navy have boards of experts to elaborate and 
deal with strategic problems. 

It would be the function of such a Board to 
study carefully the exigencies, considered as a 
whole, both of our immediate situation and of 
the conditions likely to confront us after the 
war. 

It would correlate activities now more or less 
scattered, and might, if so desired, act as a 
bureau to furnish to Congress centralized and 
systematized information on economic subjects. 

It would prepare a comprehensive plan for 
the marshalling and intensive utilization of our 
potential and actual resources, both during war 
times and afterward. 

At present I know of no one governmentally 
appointed body charged specifically with the 
task of studying and advising on economic post- 
bellum problems. England, France, Germany 
and Italy have such bodies at work. 

There is every expectation that we shall 
emerge from the war in a position of com- 
manding economic potency and prestige. But in 
order to retain that position and fully to utilize 
it for our country’s welfare, we must be ready 
to act along well-planned lines and with suit- 
able instruments at our hands. It is none too 
soon to prepare. 

We must all save, rich and poor, But a gen- 
eral exhortation to save is not enough. The 
people ought to be instructed in exact detail 
how and where and in what way to save, 

If necessary, such directions ought to be 
given the force of law. Some savings are more 
needed and more effective than others. Some 
are wiser than others. Certain excesses of sav- 
ing are actually unwise, some positively harm- 
ful. 


How Saving Serves to Help the Government 

The national benefit derived from savings is 
not and cannot be accomplished entirely by the 
individual. If he saves ten dollars, the imme- 
diate result is that he can loan that amount to 
the Government. 

But an equally important result is that to the 
extent of ten dollars, he has set labor free from 
private purposes to war purposes. How to 
direct and utilize the labor thus set free by 
private thrift, is the task—and a highly im- 
portant task—of the Government. 
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As the lessons of economy are more fully 
learned or enforced and practiced, the aggre- 
gate of labor released by that process will 
amount to a very large total. 

I do not know that any Governmental agency 
is now charged with the organizing and han- 
dling of this very weighty matter, though I 
believe a measure having this end in view has 
been introduced in Congress. 

One of the main reasons for Germany’s re- 
markable development in peace and amazing 
power of resistance in war is the way she has 
dealt with the complex and difficult problems 
of economic, commercial and fiscal policy. She 
recognized long since that such problems can- 
not be successfully handled haphazardly and in 
town-meeting fashion; still less can they be 
made the football of politics. 

The German way has been to turn such 
matters over for study and report to those 
best qualified by experience and training, and 
thus, having obtained expert advice, to respect 
it and, in its large outlines to follow it. 

England and France, though less rigidly, are 
following the same method, especially since the 
stern requirements of war have enforced the 
need of national efficiency. 

With us, the method prevailing is usually the 
opposite. The Administration, it is true, has 
boldly broken with precedent, and in the face 
of a compelling emergency has availed itself 
largely, though still perhaps not largely enough, 
of the services of expert and experienced men 
of affairs. 


The Advantage of America 


Our foundations are stronger than those of 
any other country, but it remains no less neces- 
sary that the right plans, methods and means 
be used in rearing the superstructure. 


Natural wealth, advantageous location and 
favorable opportunities are not sufficient to 
raise a country to eminence and its people to 
well-being. China, for instance, has intrinsic 
resources second to perhaps no other country 
in the world. It is incomparably better en- 
dowed by nature than the poor, unfertile islands 
of Japan. Yet, China, with her immense natu- 
ral wealth, is weak and poor because individ- 
ual enterprise and the impulse of governmental 
efficiency are lacking. But Japan, by wise gov- 
ernmental planning and by the disciplined ef- 
fort of her people, has grown rich and power- 
ful, and in conjunction with China, is offering 
a field to capital and to men of enterprise which 
we shall do well not to underestimate. 


We do not complain at any burden within our 
capacity to bear, which the necessities of the 
country require us to assume, or which real 
public opinion, as distinguished from the noisy 
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advocates of extremism desire to impose upon 
us. 

But, of course, there is a point beyond which 
the laying on of burdens cannot go without 
killing enterprise and gravely upsetting busi- 
ness, with consequences seriously detrimental 
to the commonwealth and withering in their 
effect upon the capacity of capital to provide 
funds for the conduct of the war. 

One of the catch phrases used by that con- 
tingent with particular frequency and emphasis, 
and apparently not without some effect, is the 
plausible-sounding contention that because a 
portion of the young manhood of the Nation 
has been conscripted, therefore capital must 
also be conscripted. Why, that is the very 
thing the Government has been doing. 


“Conscription of Wealth” 


It has conscripted a portion, a relatively small 
portion, of the men of the land. It has con- 
scripted a portion, a large portion, of the in- 
come of the land. If it went too far in con- 
scripting men, the country would be crippled. 
If it went too far in conscripting income and 
earnings, the country would, likewise, be crip- 
pled. 

Those who would go further and conscript 
not only income, but capital, I would ask to 
answer the riddle, not only in what equitable 
and practicable manner they would do it, but 
what the nation would gain by it. 

Only a trifling fraction of a man’s property 
is held in cash. If they conscript a certain per- 
centage of his possessions in stocks and bonds, 
what would the Government do with them? 

Keep them? That would not answer its pur- 
pose, because the Government wants cash, not 
securities. 

Sell them? Who is to buy them when every- 
one’s funds would be depleted? 

If they conscript a certain percentage of a 
man’s real estate or mine or farm or factory, 
how is that to be expressed and converted into 
cash? 

Are conscripted assets to be used as a basis 
for the issue of Federal Reserve bank notes? 
That would mean gross inflation with all its 
attendant evils, dangers and deceptions. 

Would they repudiate a percentage of the 
National debt? Repudiation is no less dishonor- 
able in a people than in an individual, and the 
penalty for failure to respect the sanctity of 
obligations is no different for a nation than 
for an individual. 

The fact is that the Government would gain 
nothing in the process of capital conscription 
and the country would be thrown into chaos for 
the time being. 

I can understand the crude notion of the 
man who would divide all possessions equally. 


There would be mighty little coming to any 
one by such distribution, and it is, of course, 
an utterly impossible thing to do, but it is an 
understandable notion. 


Confiscation of Capital Would Not Help Anybody 

But by the confiscation of capital for Gov- 
ernment use neither the Government nor any 
individual would be benefited. 

A vigorously progressive income tax is both 
economically and socially sound. A capital tax 
is wholly unsound and economically destructive. 

More than ever would it be pernicious in 
times of war and post-bellum reconstruction, 
when beyond almost all other things it is essen- 
tial to stimulate production and promote thrift, 
and when everything which tends to have the 
opposite effect should be rigorously rejected as 
detrimental to the nation’s strength and well- 
being. 

There is an astonishing lot of hazy thinking 
on the subject of the uses of capital in the 
hands of its owners. The rich man can only 
spend a relatively small sum of money unpro- 
ductively or selfishly. 

The money that it is in his power to actually 
waste is exceedingly limited. 

The bulk of what he has must be spent and 
used for productive purposes, just as would be 
the case if it were spent by the Government, 
with this difference, however, that, generally 
speaking, the individual is more painstaking and 
discriminating in the use of his funds, and at 
the same time bolder, more imaginative, enter- 
prising and constructive than the Government 
with its necessarily bureaucratic and routine 
régime possibly could be. 

Money in the hands of the individual is con- 
tinuously and feverishly on the search for op- 
portunities, i. e., for creative and productive 
use; in the hands of the Government it is apt 
to lose a good deal of its fructifying energy 
and ceaseless striving, and to sink instead into 
placid and somnolent repose. 

Self-government presupposes  self-restraint. 
Liberty can only thrive and persist in the soil 
of justice. 

We shall have to meet, after the return of 
peace, both in our own country and abroad, 
the onset of the business men of Europe, 
spurred on by dire necessity to put forth their 
utmost efforts, trained to discipline, co-opera- 
tion and inventiveness in the cruel school of 
years of desperate war upon their own soil or 
at their very door, backed by the full power of 
their respective governments and the laws of 
their respective countries. 

I have no fear but that American business 
men will hold their own in that fierce compe- 
tition; provided—not that they be given the 
thorough and active Governmental backing 

( Continued on page 53 ) 
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WAR-TIME CO-OPERATION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BROAD FIELD OF NATIONAL AND ECONOMIC SERVICE 


C. A. 


HINSCH 


President Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, and President American Bankers’ Association 





At this most critical period in the history 
of this country and of the world, the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association finds itself at the 
pinnacle of its strength. Sometimes I think 
that the bankers pay too little attention to 
their Association. They make too little use 
of its facilities for service, and consider too 
lightly its potentialities for usefulness—use- 
fulness to the banks and to the country. 

The American Bankers’ Association has 
been commissioned by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 
to induce every bank in America to assist 
in the sale of War Savings Certificates, and 
to designate at least one man to make a 
special study of war savings and to promote 
the campaign to be conducted by the War 
Savings Committee. The duties of such men 
to be to call into conference employers of 
labor, merchants and customers, with the ob- 
ject of encouraging them to take in bulk, 
War Savings Certificates as well as Thrift 
Stamps for sale and distribution to the peo- 
ple. Pursuant thereto the Association has 
made a direct request of every bank in the 
country that it become the agent of the Gov- 
ernment for the sale of War Savings Stamps. 


Creating a Nation of Savers 


Those who have aided in working out this 
plan are most enthusiastic about it. They 
believe that it will not only be of material 
assistance to the Government in financing 
the war, but they believe that it will inculcate 
habits of saving and economy in the minds 
of the people and ultimately be instrumental 
in transforming a nation of spendthrifts into 
a nation of savers. 

The American Bankers’ Association has al- 
ready made its activities felt in its assistance 
to Mr. Vanderlip. One of the first acts of 
its officers, serving under Mr. Vanderlip’s 
direction, was to produce a plan for use in 
this country of the War Savings Associa- 
tions which have been so great a factor in 
aiding to finance England. There are over 
42,000 War Savings Associations in the Brit- 


ish Isles. They have preached the gospel 
of this service to such an extent that the 
British people have largely stopped spend- 
ing money for unnecessary things and 
stopped competing with their Government 
for the production capacity of the country. 
They have supplied in some measure the 
necessary funds to pay for the production 
released to the Government in this way. 
The officers of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation serving at Washington devised a 
plan whereby War Savings Associations, as 
formed in England, may be adapted to a sim- 
ple form, stripped of cumbersome and com- 
plicated methods, and in a way “American- 
ized” so that they may be easily, readily and 





Cuarces A. Hinscu 


President American Bankers’ Association __ 
President Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati 
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quickly formed and operated in this coun- 
try. This American War Savings Associa- 
tion plan has been approved by Mr. Vander- 
lip’s committee, and will form a considerable 
part of the machinery for the distribution of 
the Two Billion Dollar War Savings Cer- 
tificates, 


Appeal of the War Savings Certificates 


In a period of eighteen months about 
$600,000,000 War Savings Certificates have 
been sold in Great Britain for 15 shillings 
sixpence each, due in five years from the date 
of sale, redeemable at maturity for one pound 
sterling each, the purchase price being com- 
pounded at the rate of 5% per cent. It will 
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ye noted that our certificates will all mature 
at a fixed date, January 1, 1923, whereas 
English certificates mature five years from 
date of sale. During this period the deposits 
of the Savings Banks of England have in- 
creased at the rate of about $80,000,000 per 
annum, proving rather conclusively that the 
certificates were sold to people who hitherto 
had not been of the savings class, and that 
the plan had proven attractive to those who 
had not entrusted their savings to the banks. 
Based upon the experience in England we 
are justified in assuming that the deposits 
of our Savings Banks will increase during 
the period of the sale of the War Savings 
Stamps. The aggressive campaign that will 
be waged will reach hoarded money that would 
not find its way into the banks. 


French Savings for Defense 


For many years the French have been re 
garded as the most frugal and thrifty people 
in the world. Andre Tardieu, French High 
Commissioner in the United States, has 
pointed out that from the beginning of the 
war to the time of the entry into it of the 
United States, credits have been voted to the 
amount of one hundred and four billions of 
francs. Of this vast sum ninety-eight billion 
francs, or nineteen billion, five hundred mil- 
lion dollars, were drawn from the savings 
of the French people for the defense of their 
country. This country must learn to save 
It must save not only to provide funds for 
carrying the war to success, it must save to 
rebuild and replace. It must save to supply 
capital for its own development. Never 
again will we be able to supply our capital 
needs by drawing on the savings of the 
thrifty people of Europe. The situation will 
be reversed, they will draw on us. In the 
end we must supply their wants as well as 
our own. So the saving must be continued 
long after the war is over. 


Federal Reserve Membership Campaign 
Committee 


Another practical movement of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, is in the hands of 
its Federal Reserve Membership Campaign 
Committee. This committee was created by 
the convention at Atlantic City last Septem- 
ber. Its purpose is to assist the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its efforts to fortify the fi- 
nancial system through a concentration of 
bank reserves and the mobilization of gold. 
Mr. J. H. Puelicher of Milwaukee, has been 
appointed chairman of this committee, which 
is starting a campaign to bring all eligible 
State banks into the Reserve System. 

Last June a number of amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act were passed, designed 
to encourage the State banks to enter the 
Federal Reserve System. Eligible State 
banks may now join the System, retaining 
their present titles and charters, with all the 
privileges conferred by the State laws under 
which they are incorporated, and where ef- 
ficient State banking departments are main- 
tained the reports of condition submitted to 
the State Superintendent of Banks, will be 
accepted by the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district, and further, under these same condi- 
tions examinations conducted by the State 
will be accepted, the Federal Reserve banks, 
however, reserving the right to make an in- 
dependent audit should they deem it advisable. 

Furthermore, State banks may withdraw 
from the system upon giving six months’ no- 
tice, so that it would seem that State banks 
can well afford for patriotic reasons, to join 
the Federal Reserve system, at least for and 
during the period of the war. Further 
amendment may be necessary to meet ob- 
jections that may be raised, but so far as is 
known, every feature of the Act to which the 
State banks made tenable objections has been 
corrected. These changes, which opened the 
way for the entrance into the Reserve system 
of many large institutions, were due in large 
measure to the activities of the State Bank 
section of the Association. Until that section 
was established last year, there was no organ- 
ization which represented State banks, or 
could speak authoritatively for them. Once 
there was such an organization, the amend- 
ments were easily secured. 

Complete Mobilization of Banking Reserves 

In a recent appeal to the eligible non-mem- 
ber banks President Wilson said:— 

“It is manifestly imperative that there 
should be a complete mobilization of the 
banking reserves of the United States. A 
vigorous prosecution and satisfactory ter- 








mination of the war will depend in no small 
degree upon the ability of the Government 
not only to finance itself but also to aid the 
governments associated with it in the war. 
The banking problem involved is one which 
concerns all banks alike. Its solution does 
not depend upon the National banks alone, 
nor upon the State banks. The burden and 
the privilege must be shared by every banking 
institution in the country. May I not, there- 
fore, urge upon the officers and directors of 
all non-member State banks and trust com- 
panies which have the required amount of 
capital and surplus to make them eligible for 
membership, to unite with the Federal Re- 
serve system now and thereby contribute their 
share to the consolidated gold reserves of the 
country? I believe that co-operation on the 
part of the banks is a patriotic duty at this 
time, and that membership in the Federal Re- 
serve system is a distinct and significant evi- 
dence of patriotism.” 


A. B. A. Committee to Further Trade 
Acceptances 

Recognizing the importance of the Trade 
Acceptance as a medium by which our frozen 
credits may be rendered liquid, the American 
Bankers’ Association has appointed a Trade 
Acceptance Committee, which will co-operate 
with similar committees representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and National Association of Credit Men. The 
joint committee known as the American 
Trade Acceptance Council, will undertake an 
intensive campaign of education to popularize 
the use of Trade Acceptances. In this effort 
they are assured the unqualified support of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

An open market for commercial paper is in 
the process of being established in this coun- 
try, similar to the market that has existed in 
England for many years, and which has ren- 
dered London the financial center of the 
world. The framers of the Federal Reserve 
Act, in anticipation of this fact, prepared the 
measure so as to extend special encourage- 
ment to the issue of Bank Acceptances and 
Trade Acceptances, by providing the Federal 
Reserve banks with power to purchase same 
in the open market. This privilege is not ex- 
tended to the buying of promissory notes. 
Very attractive rates are granted on this class 
of paper. 

Bank and Trade Acceptances 

The Bank Acceptance is closely related to 
the Trade Acceptance, and the two are fre- 
quently confused. The Bank Acceptance is 
created by the acceptance by a bank of a 
draft drawn on it by a customer covering the 
importation or exportation of goods, or in- 
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volving the domestic shipment of goods. On 
such acceptances the shipping documents must 
be attached to the draft at the time of accep- 
tance. 

A Trade Acceptance is a draft drawn by a 
merchant on a customer to whom he has sold 
a bill of goods, the said draft being drawn 
for a specific amount, payable at a definit: 
time and place, and should bear on its face 
a notation evidencing that same had been 
given in settlement of the purchase of mer- 
chandise. The Acceptances in Europe, to a 
large extent reduce materially the demands 
for currency. In France the system is highly 
developed and many of these bills are pur- 
chased by the Bank of France. No bill, how- 
ever, is purchased by it having less than 
three names. In England just prior to the 
war, it was estimated that the normal cir- 
culation of these bills, as they are termed, 
amounted to about $3,000,000,000. In addi- 
tion to providing the banks with self-liquidat- 
ing assets, the Trade Acceptance converts 
the open account into a _ negotiable asset 
that can be readily discounted at a bank at 
advantageous rates, thus enabling the merchant 
to turn his capital more frequently. 


Trade Acceptance as Economic Factor 


It is obvious that the use of Trade Accept- 
ances will tend to reduce the volume of sin- 
gle name paper, which the merchant now 
finds it necessary to issue to finance his busi- 
ness. This will not only strengthen the 
economic financial structure tremendously, 
but the merchant will be relieved corres- 
pondingly of the necessity of providing 
funds to care for his maturing paper. Many 
merchants with small capital and _ limited 
credit, in their efforts to raise money, pledge 
their accounts receivable paying = ruinous 
rates of interest for the accommodation. 
The use of Trade Acceptances would tend 
to eliminate this practice. 

If prompt settlements for merchandise 
purchased, either in cash or by Trade Accep- 
tances, payable at a definite time and place, 
should become the custom, merchants would 
hesitate to order goods in excess of their 
known requirements. This would eliminate 
the bad practice that now exists, of returning 
merchandise that has not been sold, and 
would remove the temptation to find fault 
with the goods if the market price declined. 
Overdue accounts would no longer exist, and 
the habit of taking discounts not earned 
would become a thing of the past. Mer- 
chants should render the Trade Acceptance 
popular by granting some concession for the 
prompt settlement of bills in this manner. 
Banks should engage in a campaign of edu- 
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cation to encourage the use of Trade Accep- 
neces, and to stimulate interest should offer 
lower rate of discount on such paper—say, 

half per cent. below the market rate on 
single name paper. Banks should realize that 
the Trade Acceptance is the product of the ac- 
tual sale of goods, while single name paper 
largely represents advances made on mer- 


chandise to be sold. The substitution of 
Trade Acceptances for single name _ paper 
ould obviously reduce the percentage of 
losses sustained by the banks, in addition to 
providing them with self-liquidating assets 

We are slow to change our methods: we 
prefer to follow beaten paths, but we must 
cast tradition aside and adopt modern meth 
ods. Surely the financial system followed by 
European countries so successfully for years, 
cannot be considered an experiment. This 
is a psychological time to press the use of the 
[rade Acceptance upon the attention of our 
people. The necessity of stabilizing our fi- 
nancial structure confers upon the banker 
he right of way, and patrons should be re- 


not discounted. The demand for goods is 
greater than the supply, hence this is dis- 
tinctly a seller’s market, and buyers must 
meet the terms of settlement fixed by the 
seller. 


quired to insist upon settlement for goods 
sold by Trade Acceptances when bills are 
1 





Promotions in Bankers Trust Company,N.Y. 


Samuel M. Greer and B. W. Jones elected 
Vice-Presidents 


Several promotions were recently announced 





B. W. Jones 


RECENTLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT, BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 





SAMUEL M. GreEER 


RECENTLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


by the directors of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. B. W. Jones, who has been 
secretary of the company, and Samuel M. Greer, 
formerly with the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, were elected vice-presi- 
dents; G. F. Trefcer and L. C. Outcault were 
appointed assistant treasurers. 

Mr. Jones entered the service of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company in 1896. He was appointed 
assistant secretary in 1905, and secretary in 
January 1916. He will continue to exercise gen- 
eral supervision of the Reorganization, Trans- 
fer, Registration and Coupon divisions of the 
Trust Company. 

Samuel M. Greer, the new vice-president, 
gives up his position as general commercial su- 
perintendent of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company to come with the Bankers. 
In 1908 Mr. Greer became commercial manager 
of the New York Telephone Company’s Long 
Island Division, subsequently filling various 
managerial positions with this company until 
his resignation in 1913 to accept the office of 
general superintendent of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Company. 

George F. Trefcer first entered the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company as office boy 25 years ago 
Mr. Trefcer was made paying teller of the 
Mercantile, from which position he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk of the Bankers in 1912. 

L. C. Outcault gained his first banking ex- 
perience in the Leather Manufacturers’, later 
the Mechanics & Metals National Bank, joining 
the Bankers 14 years ago 
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J. A, House 


Recently elected President of the Guardian Savings and Trust Company of Cleveland, 

to succeed Mr. H. P. McIntosh, who became Chairman of the Board. Mr. House 

was formerly Vice-President and has been associated with the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company since its organization in 1894 
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When on April 6th of last year, Congress de- 
clared the existence of a state of war between 
the United States and the German Empire, and 
trust company officials found themselves faced 
by a new duty surpassing in importance any 
other devolving upon them—that of so con- 
ducting the affairs of their institutions, that the 
latter might be of the greatest help to the 
country in its efforts to win the war—almost 
without exception, they set to work with an 
enthusiasm so patriotic and well directed, as 
to produce results mighty in effectiveness 

Duty pointed the way so plainly in the Lib 
erty Loan, the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and 
other campaigns, that no one knowing the 
spirit and ability of the average trust company 
man was at all surprised at the powerful and 
effective support those movements received 
from fiduciary institutions throughout the 
country. There has been presented, however, 
one problem not easy of solution, namely, the 
question of membership in the Federal Reserve 
system. The complexity of this problem is 
evidenced by the fact that only a comparatively 
few of the trust companies of the country have 
reached a conclusion regarding it. 

From the time of the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, influence has been brought to bear 
constantly on financial institutions operating 
under State charters, to induce them to enter 
the Federal Reserve system. All trust com- 
panies and State banks have been urged to join, 
no distinction being made between those whose 
business consists largely or entirely of commer- 
cial banking, and those whose business is al- 
most exclusively trust and savings. Prior to 
the war little success attended the efforts of 
those carrying on the propaganda, but shortly 
after its outbreak, Congress having made some 
changes in the law, and the desirability for co- 
ordination of banking effort having become very 
apparent, a new and powerful appeal was made 
to the patriotism of those responsible for the 
management of such institutions. 

In those centers like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
where trust companies do a large amount of 


A YEAR OF PUBLIC SERVICE BY THE TRUST 
COMPANIES 


FRANK W. BLAIR 
President Trust Company Section American Bankers’ Association and President 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 


commercia! banking, the effect of the improve- 
ment in the law, and the appeal to the public 
spirit of these institutions has been to induce 
nearly all of the larger companies to join the 
system. In other cities, however, where the 
nature of the business transacted is more purely 
fiduciary, very few companies have become 
identified with it. For hesitancy on the part of 
such companies, there seems to be good reason. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize to the readers 
i this magazine, the fundamental difference be- 
tween commercial and savings or investment 
banking. The Federal Reserve system was in- 
tended to be a Commercial Banking system. 
Though Congress for reasons which need not 
be discussed here, felt the necessity of slipping 
into the law, an anomaly in the shape of Sec- 
tion 11 (k), there can be no doubt of its inten- 
tion to hedge the system about with restrictions 
designed to confine its members closely to the 
field of commercial banking. It was provided 
that paper to be eligible for rediscount should 
possess the virtue of being self-liquidating. 
Long time credits, or credits based upon other 
than commercial transactions were taboo. 


So far Congress has shown no disposition 
to alter materially the original plan. The mem- 
ber banks are now given the privilege of bor- 
rowing for a short time on their own notes, 
secured by eligible paper or by Liberty Loan 
bonds, but all efforts to secure the admission 
of investment securities have met with a cold 
reception. 

If the system is to be maintained as a purely 
commercial banking one, and there are many 
reasons why it should, nobody can have any 
objection to this attitude on the part of Con- 
gress. In a Commercial Banking system, how- 
ever, there is no place for many trust com- 
panies and State banks. The laws of many 
States not only permit, but demand that trust 
companies and savings banks operating in those 
States shall invest their funds in bonds, mort- 
gages, or notes secured by collateral. Such in- 
stitutions as these keep their reserves at the 
present time in strong banks situated in the 
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larger cities, and are in position in case of 
necessity to call upon those institutions for 
loans. The Federal Reserve system offers them 
nothing in the way of safety, since it does not 
permit the re-discount of notes, except such 
as are based upon commercial transactions. On 
the other hand, the law would compel them, if 
they should join the system, to transfer their 
reserves from their present depositaries to Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and thus cut them off from 
their present connections, leaving them in a 
decidedly weaker position than before, and 
from the fact of so doing, making them in 
some degree a source of weakness to the sys- 
tem itself. 

They feel therefore, that they are being 
placed in a false light by the propaganda de- 
signed to force them into the system, and that 
they have a right to demand of Congress that 
it shall, at an early date, reach a decision as 
to whether or not the Federal Reserve system 
shall be maintained as a commercial one, or 
be so changed as to make it desirable and safe 
for them to enter. 


It is obvious that at the present time the 
question of membership in the Federal Reserve 
system is one for each institution to decide 
for itself, and it will therefore, be readily un- 
derstood why the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association has made 
no recommendation to its members relative to 
entrance in the system. The Section has not, 
however, been inactive; on the other hand, its 
officers feel it has done a great deal during 
the past year, firstly for the economic and finan- 
cial welfare of the nation, and secondly in the 
interest of the trust companies themselves. 

Four days after the declaration of war, the 
Executive Committee of the Section met in 
special session in New York City, for the 
purpose of giving consideration to “Ways and 
Means” whereby trust companies could perform 
the greatest service to the Government. Realiz- 
ing the benefit that would result from the mo- 
bilization of gold reserves, the committee 
passed a resolution recommending that all trust 
companies in the United States deposit at the 
earliest possible moment, their entire gold re- 
serves, with the Federal Reserve banks in their 
several districts. This action resulted in the 
immediate transfer of large sums of the metal 
in accordance with the resolution. Also as a 
result of this recommendation, the laws of sev- 
eral States were amended to permit companies 
situated in those States to comply in this re- 
spect. 

The Section also had an important, though 
unobtrusive, part in securing amendments to 
the Federal Reserve Act, in order that it might 
be made more desirable for those companies 
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transacting a commercial business to enter the 
system. 

During the year the labors of the committee 
whose duty it was to ascertain through litiga- 
tion, the constitutional status of Section 11 (k), 
were terminated by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, which upheld the con- 
stitutionality of that portion of the Act. The 
point of view of the Court can be best indicated 
by quoting from Chief Justice White’s opinion. 

“The State may not by legislation create 
a condition as to a particular business which 
would bring about actual or potential com- 
petition with the business of National banks, 
and at the same time deny the power of Con- 
gress to meet such created condition by legis- 
lation appropriate to avoid injury which 
otherwise would be suffered by the National 
Agency.” 

In this connection I call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the laws governing the trust companies 
and State banks of Michigan, before the Su- 
preme Court of which State was brought the 
action finally decided at Washington. Under 
those laws, trust companies are specifically pro- 
hibited from engaging in a general banking 
business, in the following language: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as giving the right to issue bills to 
circulate as money, or buy or sell bank ex- 
change, or do a general banking business” 

and State and Savings banks are given no power 
to execute trusts of any description. 

It is obvious therefore, that so far as Michi- 
gan is concerned (and what is true of Michi- 
gan is true of a number of other States in the 
West) trust companies do not come into com- 
petition with National banks, and that if the 
latter are to exercise trust laws, they should do 
so under restrictions similar to those placed 
upon State Chartered Institutions. 

Recognizing this fact as well as the inherent 
danger of the operation of trust departments 
by National banks without proper safeguards, 
the Trust Company Section directed the writer, 
as president of the Section, to address the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, not in a spirit of opposi- 
tion, but rather of helpful suggestion, which he 
did in a letter forwarded in October. From 
that letter I desire to quote three paragraphs: 

“The business of administering trusts, al- 
though in a sense allied with banking, is 
fundamentally different and requires special 
knowledge and experience. Trust funds can- 
not be employed in the same manner as bank 
deposits. Investments must be made upon a 
different basis, and legal questions are con- 
stantly arising which require the careful con- 


sideration of persons qualified to dispose of 
them. 
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“Following the spirit of the decision of 
Chief Justice White, it is obvious that if 
trust powers are conferred upon National 
banks to enable them to compete upon equal 
terms with State banks and trust companies, 
those powers should be, as nearly as possible, 
exerted under conditions similar to those im- 
posed by the State laws upon domestic cor- 
porations. Any other course would be not 
only manifestly unfair, but would disregard 
the judgment of the State authorities as to 
the manner in which trusts should be best ad- 
ministered (something peculiarly within 
State administrative control). 


“The present regulations of the Board to a 
certain extent recognize the principles above 
stated, but are not, in our opinion, adequate 
to insure fair competition with State corpora- 
tions upon equal terms, and so without pre- 
suming to indicate in any way whatsoever 
the character of the instructions to be issued, 


it is respectfully suggested by the Executive 


Committee of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association, which 
can properly speak for the trust companies 
of the country, that in granting these pow- 
ers to National banks, such restrictions should 
be imposed as to segregation of funds, and 
their investment, capital requirements, exam- 
inations, and deposits of securities with some 
approved depository, such as a Federal Re- 
serve bank, as will correspond to like require- 
ments imposed upon State banks, and trust 
companies exercising similar powers, in the 
State in which the National bank is located.” 
What the year “1918” holds in store, nobody 
knows. All that can be said now is, that the 
Trust Company Section will continue in the 
future, as it has in the past, to represent the 
best interests of the trust companies of the 
country, always bearing in mind the fact that 
the best interests of the trust companies are 
only properly served when the best interests 
of our country are served. 





MEMBERS OF THE CHRISTMAS CLUB OF THE CITIZENS’ COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO RECEIVING THEIR CHRISTMAS CHECKS. A SPECIAL BOOTH WAS ERECTED 
FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE TWELVE THOUSAND MEMBERS OF THIS CLUB 
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NEW YORK’S IMPREGNABLE BANKING POSITION 


EFFECT OF OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE COLLECTION AND 


EXCHANGE SYSTEMS ON THE CLEARING HOUSES 


By DR. ARTHUR SELW YN-BROWN 





(Epiror’s Note: Despite our entrance into the war and the consequent readjustment of com- 
mercial and financial conditions, 1917 proved to be the most prosperous financial year in Ameri- 
can banking history. Our bankers were able to effectively solve all the critical problems that 
confronted them, and our improved currency system easily responded ti 


ull the demands made 
upon it. There was no disorganization when it was subjected to the test 


f the greatest crisis 
in American history. It is satisfactory to learn from the following article that, while the Federal 
Reserve bank's clearing and transfer business is growing, it has not caused any diminution in 
the business of the old Clearing Houses, and that New York City’s banking supremacy, as shown 


by last year’s statistical returns, is greater than ever.) 


Money has always tended to gravitate to New 
York City. And this natural economic move- 
ment, due chiefly to the city’s excellent geo- 
graphical position, has resulted in bringing a 
large proportion of the nation’s surplus funds 
to the leading commercial center, and thereby 
stimulating an extraordinarily powerful bank- 
ing development. 

American banking history shows that at vari- 
ous periods attempts were made to prevent so 
much money going to the metropolis, because 
it sometimes led to money famines in the in- 
terior of the country. But no expedients were 
discovered to counteract the natural flow of 
money. 


Stability of Money and Discount Rates 


The principal object of the promoters of the 
Federal Reserve Act was to develop a banking 
system which would discourage the seasonal 
flowing of funds and their concentration in 
New York banks. They hoped to be able to 
supply a system that would stabilize money sup- 
plies and money rates throughout the country 
by properly apportioning reserves and keeping 
them in the twelve reserve districts. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system has been in operation for 
three years—years that have been very critical 
from a banking viewpoint—and experience 
shows that it has been effective in coping with 
the principal currency problems which have 
arisen, and enabled bankers to offer all credits 
legitimately called for by the business commun- 
ity. During the past year call rates.in New 
York ranged between 134 per cent. and 10 per 
cent. They averaged about 5 per cent. The high 


rate of 10 per cent. was effective on one occa- 
sion only—on July 2ist. The range of 90-day 
rates was between 2% and 6 per cent. Discount 
rates at no time exceeded 6 per cent. 

The stability of credit during the war years 
is well shown by the figures in Table I, which 
shows the discount rates for several years: 

The figures in Table I show a steady range 
of rates. Notwithstanding the critical times, the 
money and discount markets remain normal. 
The Federal Reserve system must be credited 
with this remarkable stability of rates. 


Banking Prosperity 

The operations of the Federal Reserve 
bank are so extensive that it is only natural 
that its establishment has, more or less, modi- 
fied ordinary banking practices. But there are 
no indications that any adverse changes have 
been brought about. There are, of course, vari- 
able opinions held by bankers with respect to 
some details of its practice. But little adverse 
criticism is heard. 

The Federal bank was established in 1914, 
just as the European war was declared. Since 
its establishment, there has been much prosper- 
ity. American banking resources have increased 
prodigiously. There was an increase in deposits 
in the leading banks of $2,300,000,000, noted last 
year. The greatest increases in deposits were 
shown in areas outside the Reserve bank cities, 
in Texas, Oklahoma and New York. 

It appears that the periodic concentration of 
money in the larger cities, and particularly in 
New York, which formerly caused so many 
embarrassments to bankers, while not, perhaps, 
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entirely avoided, has been robbed of its harm- 
ful features. Whether this improvement is due 
to general industrial and agricultural prosperity 
and high wages and prices, or to the operations 
of the Federal Reserve system remains to be 
determined. It appears probable, however, that 
each of these factors has exerted a beneficial 
influence. 
The Course of Exchange 

Banker’s idle funds always tend to flow where 
they can be most advantageously employed. 
New York is the principal shipping and domes- 
tic and foreign exchange center, and handles 
the bulk of the country’s funds. Its commer- 
cial activities cause money to always gravitate 
to New York banks. The call money employed 


Scope of City Banks’ Services 


The Federal Reserve system does not desire 
that the old relationships between country and 
city bankers be broken up. Nothing could be 
gained by that. The Federal Reserve, like all 
other Governmental systems, is operated under 
strict restrictions. And the bank’s services are 
limited to well-marked practices. But there is 
no limitation of the aid a city bank can render 
a country bank. 

Many of the large New York banks have be- 
tween 30 and 40 distinct departments, each of 
which is ready to render assistance to the 
bank’s associates and correspondents. Country 
bankers, therefore, can get assistance from their 
city correspondents in their foreign exchange, 


ABLE I. 
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by them is principally money concentrated in 
the city in the course of exchange. 


Collections Well Maintained 


It was feared that the operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system would tend to break up 
old banking associations and curtail collections. 
But the reciprocal relationships between city 
bankers and country banks, so carefully built 
up in the course of the past half century, con- 
tinue to endure. They show signs of develop- 
ing more numerous bonds of usefulness and 
service and statistics show that collections by 
the old methods are well maintained. 

It is probable that in some instances country 
banks have curtailed the number of their city 
agents and have given the bulk of their busi- 
ness to one or two banks only. 
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foreign trade, foreign and domestic credit, se- 
curities, commercial, bill of lading, intelligence 
and other departments of incalculable value. 
Such services cannot be rendered so well by 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

The city banks’ services are largely personal, 
while the Federal Reserve’s tend to be more 
functional. 

The foreign trade department of a city bank, 
for example, can supply information about for- 
eign markets, freight, customs and _ other 
charges, and arrange routings better and with 
more expedition than a country bank could do 
directly. And the city bank can supply infor- 
mation relating to foreign merchants, market 
prices and market changes, better than a coun- 
try bank could otherwise obtain. It also could 
facilitate the handling of remittances and col- 








lections abroad, the buying and selling of ex- 
change and many other necessary matters rela- 
tive to foreign business. 


The city bank’s credit department is always 
ready to purchase paper for its out-of-town 
associates in the same way as it buys for its 
own needs. It thus safeguards country bankers 
against bad risks. The importance of this serv- 
ice alone warrants every country bank having 
at least one city correspondent. 

The securities department acts in an advisory 
capacity in all matters pertaining to financing, 
re-financing and investments. 


The bill of lading department exchanges rail- 
road bills for shipping bills, checks freight 
bills, makes Custom House entries and prepares 
all necessary documents. It also effects insur- 
ance and furnishes news of freight movements. 


All these departments render a personal serv- 
ice of great value, and assure a continuance of 
the relations of country bankers with their city 
agents. The cumulative value of the mutual 
services country and city bankers can render 
each other appear to be increasing instead of 
diminishing, and no changes in Federal Reserve 
practice will be able to restrain the growth of 
this personal relationship. It is a sine qua non 
of successful banking. 


Collecting and Clearing Checks 

Bankers who keep secondary reserves in the 
large cities in order to serve as a basis for 
clearing and collecting purposes, receive inter- 
est on the various accounts kept by their cor- 
respondents. And during the course of the 
year, this interest becomes an important source 
of income. 

Balances are chiefly settled by check. Over 
95 per cent. of the financial business in the 
United States is transacted by means of checks, 
drafts and similar credit documents. The num- 
ber and value of these documents are rapidly 
increasing. They were never so extensively 
used as in 1917. American bankers were en- 
gaged for more than half a century in pro- 
moting the popularity of the personal check. It 
was of great convenience in banking, and owing 
to the simplicity of the check system, it was 
very effective in general business. Business men 
adopted it broadly, and this caused a great in- 
crease in bank accounts. It may be said that 
the check system has done more in the promo- 
tion of the growth of sound banking than any 
other modern practice. 


In order to facilitate clearing operations, 
Clearing Houses were established in interior 
cities like Kansas City, St. Louis, Oklahoma 
City, Nashville, as well as in Richmond, At- 
lanta, Boston, New York and other important 
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centers. And as the charges made for collecting 
checks aggregated large sums in active busi- 
ness years like the past three years, such rev- 
enue items were particularly valued by country 
bankers. 

The Federal Reserve system had, of course, 
to take notice of this system for settling bal- 
ances, and as it is of such basic importance in 
facilitating internal money movements, the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank established a collecting sys- 
tem of its own. It is now striving to do away 
with the old domestic exchange system and 
develop the popularity of its own. 

The Federal Reserve banks, owing to their 
gold settlement fund held in Washington, D. C., 
are able to make transfers and settlements at 
par between any of the cities in the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve bank districts. Any bank, having 
membership in the Reserve system, can make 
settlements at par in any part of the United 
States. It is, therefore, possible for business 
houses to remit funds on a par basis, through 
any bank or trust company affiliated with the 
Federal Reserve system. 

Member banks can now have checks and 
drafts drawn on them received at par by all 
the Federal Reserve banks. They can also make 
a special form of draft on a Federal Reserve 
bank available for immediate credit at any 
Federal Reserve bank. The member banks can 
also participate in the Federal Reserve check 
clearing and collection system. 

Member banks are not compelled to partici- 
pate in the use of these facilities. But they 
are freely available and, of course, offer tempt- 
ing inducements to bankers. 

There is, however, some reluctance on the 
part of bankers to lose the income formerly 
obtained from the old Clearing House system 
and participate in the new Federal system. 
Many country banks contend that the old and 
tried system should be retained, and that the 
Federal Reserve collection and exchange sys- 
tems should not compete with, but should co- 
operate with, and reinforce, the commercial 
bank’s old system. That view is not accepted 
by the Federal Reserve authorities, and on this 
question there is a divergence of opinion among 
bankers generally. It is evident, however, that 
the cheapening of collections made through the 
Reserve system, is causing country bankers to 
use the system in preference to the older sys- 
tem even though it causes them the losses of 
profits on collections and secondary reserve in- 
terest. It is probable, however, that if these 
were released for investment purposes they 
would more than offset such loss of interest. 

The Federal banks made clearings of $1,052,- 
649,000 in 1915; $5,633,966,000, in 1916; and $23,- 
670,000,000, in 1917. 
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Growth of U. S. Banking 

The rapid growth of United States banking 
transactions, and, of course, American wealth, 
is one of the most wonderful achievements in 
modern times. This growth is due to the de- 
velopment of American natural resources and 
to American financial practices. American 
bankers have co-operated with those engaged 
in the basic producing industries and financed 
the products of the mines, forests, farms and 
the sea until they ultimately came into the 
hands of the consumer, thereby enriching the 
country generally. Without such liberal finan- 
cing the United States would still be a purely 
agricultural country. Banking assistance in the 
development of the nation’s basic industries is 
imperative. It is one of the principal impelling 
forces in all our commercial developments. 

The measure of our success in the scale of 
civilization is reflected in Clearing House trans- 
actions. These credit records furnish the best 
indication of the value and extent of commer- 
cial and financial activities in any given center 
at any given time. 

Current statistics indicate that American 
financial operations have greatly increased 
in the past few years. United States bank- 
ing resources have increased more than four 


fold during the past twenty years, while 
clearing house transactions have increased 
at an even faster rate. Table II, showing 


earings in 1916-17, indicates how ac- 
tive business is, and shows that prosperity 


is well distributed throughout the country 
Table II. 
U. S. Bank Clearings 1916-17 
Year 1916 1917 
New York $159,580,648,590 $177,404,965,589 
Montt ly av 13,300,000,000 14,700,000,000 


hicago 20,541,943,195 


( 24,974,974,478 
Monthly av 


1,710,000,000 2,000,000,000 
San Francisco 3,479,862,482 4,837,854,596 
Monthly av 280,000,000 400,000,000 
Total for U.S 259,968,841,075  304,398,837,311 
Monthly av 21,000,000,000 25,300,000,000 


Outside N. Y 100,388,192,485  126,993,871,722 
Monthly av... . 8,300,000,000 10,500,000,000 

The figures in Table II indicate that last 
year’s clearings in the whole of the United 
States were more than 17 per cent. greater 
than in 1916. This remarkable increase in 
banking transactions was due to higher com 
modity prices, which called for larger pay- 
ments; the great value of the crops and ex- 
ports; and to war activities and the stimula- 
tion they gave to increased industrial and 
commercial activities. 

All the clearing house centers exhibit in- 
creased activities. Their returns in 1917 were 
the highest ever recorded. The California 
clearings were over 37 per cent. higher than 
in 1916. Chicago clearings increased 21.5 
per cent., and the increase in all centers out- 
side of New York City was 26.1 per cent. 


New York’s Banking Supremacy 

New York’s supremacy as America’s prin- 
cipal financial center is well maintained. It 
develops proportionately with the country’s 
wealth. There appears to be a well-defined, 
fixed ratio between these two variables. 

The growth of American wealth and bank- 
ing activities is shown by Table III, which 
shows the bank clearings of New York City 
and the whole of the United States between 
1894 and 1917, a period of twenty-three years. 


Table III. 
Bank Clearings of New York and U. S. 
(final 000’s omitted) 


Per 

Cent. 

Total Total Total BM. i: 

Year New York 54 cities 55 cities to all 


1917 $177,404,965  $114,616,555 $292,151,521 60.7 








1916 159,580,648 63.6 
1915 110,204,392 61.8 
1914 83,018,580 : 56.4 
1913 94,634,281 66,778,230 58.6 
1912 100,743,967 65,446,030 166,189,998 60.5 
1911 92,372 812 60,152,769 152,525,582 60.5 
1910 97,274,500 59,673,158 156,947,65:! 61.9 
1909 103,588,738 56,269,250 159,857,988 64.8 
1908 79,275,880 48,424,665 127,700,545 62.0 
1907 87,182,168 52,907,235 140,089,403 62.2 
1906 104,675,828 50,924,759 155,600,588 67.2 
1905 93,822,060 46,503,451 140,325,512 66.8 
1904 68,649,418 40,837,280 109,486,699 62.7 
1903 65,970,337 40,396,266 106,366,604 62.0 
1902 76,328,189 39,074,249 115,402,438 66.2 
1901 79,427,685 36,804,821 116,232,506 68.1 
1900 52,634,201 31,632,249 84,266,451 61.9 
1897 33,427,027 22,718,363 5 59.9 
1895 24,841,796 22,450,753 52.5 
1894 24,387,857 20,278,578 44,666,385 54.5 


The figures in Table III show that over 60 
per cent. of American financial transactions 
are carried on through the media of New 


York City’s banks. This proportion has 
been steadily held during the past fifty 
years. It appears to be a constant ratio 


which is held by other financial movements 
For example, the subscriptions made to the 
Second Liberty Loan by New York was 7 
per cent. of the total, and most large pub- 
lic loans are subscribed to or underwritten 
by New York bankers in about the same 
proportion. 


> 


There were a large number of financial trans- 
actions carried out between the United States 
and Allied Governments last year which have 
not yet figured in the Clearing House returns. 
They would have largely increased the 1917 re- 
turns, if they had been recorded. 

Banking transactions in New York City 
have doubled since 1907, and have quadrupled 
since 1898. The increases since the Federal 
Reserve Bank was established in 1914 are 
remarkable. They show how much the Fed- 
eral Reserve operations have stimulated and 
augmented the banking business while fully 
indicating the impregnable banking position 
of New York City. 
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WHY THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE SHOULD BE POPULAR 


G. A. O'REILLY 
Foreign Trade Representative, Irving National Bank, New York City 


It has been interesting to watch the growth 
of national sentiment in favor of the Trade Ac- 
ceptance method. The rate at which this pro- 
cess of development is going on is astonishing, 
and indicates that several unusual things are 
happening in American business life. 

We are beginning to realize that the country 
is confronted by an entirely new financial 
problem. In this problem the war plays the 
leading part—indeed, may be considered as the 
sole contributing cause. Liberty loans expressed 
in perfectly staggering sums have come and 
gone, and have left behind them a rather dis- 
quieting suggestion that other and even larger 
loans are to come later on. 

A comparatively short time ago, before we 
entered the war, national production and the 
ability to finance the nation’s business were 
matters which we took for granted and nobody 
was disposed to establish a limit upon either. 
Apparently, we had more money than we knew 
what to do with and the commercial credit of 
the country appeared to be in the same class. 

The general attitude of American bankers 
and business men seemed to be one of security 
concerning not only the sufficiency of national 
resources when fully developed, but also the 
sufficiency of existing methods for their de- 
velopment. Upon these points the national busi- 
ness attitude was one of complete confidence 
in the future. Why worry about the possibili- 
ties of future production in a country of abso- 
lutely unlimited resources—and why bother 
with strange new business methods when there 
were in existence perfectly respectable old ones, 
with which everyone was more or less familiar, 
and which had served as the basis of unquali- 
fied business success in the past. 

In the meantime, the war came bringing with 
it its unmistakable and not altogether pleasant 
lessons concerning national economy and effi- 
ciency and resourcefulness. We learned a num- 
ber of new things about ourselves and our 
equipment. We found that the fact of “unlim- 
ited resources,” while important in its bearing 
upon a more or less distant future, meant very 
little for the emergency purposes of a present 
which demanded action, and that resources 
which, in their rate of development could not 
keep pace with the demands of war, repre- 
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sented no particular value and were not to be 
taken seriously in a war equipment. 

We found also that existing business meth- 

ods were not nearly equal to the task of de- 
veloping and utilizing resources as required un- 
der these demands. We found, for instance, 
that the not uncommon American practice of 
using cash exclusively and overlooking exten- 
sive commercial credit, which could serve every 
proper purpose of cash, disregarded an import- 
ant fundamental in national economy and that 
the very common practice of utilizing commer- 
cial credit in such a manner as continually to 
keep a large portion of it tied up in unavail- 
able form was unsound in the extreme. 
"We discovered that American banking ma- 
chinery was not working at anything like high- 
est war efficiency—that the extensive rediscount 
facilities provided in the Federal Reserve sys- 
tm were not being taken with sufficient seri- 
ousness—and that the old-time banking aver- 
sion to the use of the rediscoun privilege was 
occupying a dangerously prominent place in 
war-time banking methods. 

It would be difficult to imagine a business 
situation more filled with harmful and expen- 
sive fictions—or one into which the introduc- 
tion of a clean-cut, definite, logical business 
method like the Trade Acceptance, would offer 
more substantial assurance of relief. 

Under the open account method, absurdities 
ran riot, and business relations were so twisted 
about as to make it impossible, or at least ex- 
ceedingly difficult, to determine the relative 
rights and obligations of the different parties to 
commercial transactions—and still, so strong is 
the power of custom—even though unsoundly 
based—that sound, practical business men and 
careful bankers tolerated this method and its 
absurdities, perhaps because they were not in- 
terested in effecting improvement, or at least, 
were willing that somebody else should lead in 
a possible movement towards a better condi- 
tion. 

It is imnossible to estimate more than rough- 
ly the national business value arising from cur- 
rent merchandise transactions which is ex- 
pressed in onen accounts, but it is certain that 
it runs into billions of dollars. The best bank- 
ing authorities say that certainly not more than 
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50 per cent., probably not more than 40 percent. 
of this, is available as the basis of loans at 
banks. The absurdity of keeping the balance of 
this value tied up, or frozen, in open accounts, 
is obvious. 

Under this open account method, nearly 
every feature is wrong. The relations existing 
between the seller and buyer of merchandise 
hardly could be more undesirable. The seller 
when he parts with his goods, receives from the 
buyer a weak-kneed promise to pay, that is, 
the buyer implies that he will pay in thirty, 
sixty, ninety days, or at the end of a longer 
period, in the event of certain unexpressed con- 
tingencies—that is, if he feels like paying, or 
if it should be entirely convenient to pay, or 
if the good nature of the seller cannot be im- 
posed upon further, or if in the period inter- 
vening nothing occurs to him which will lend 
the color of justification to failure or refusal 
to pay, such as real or imagined defects in 
goods, short deliveries, or some other of the 
numerous defenses convenient to the individual 
who does not wish to part with his money 

Of course, if the buyer happens to be per- 
fectly honest and punctual in his business hab- 
its, he will pay at maturity—whether under 
the open account or any other method, but his 
disposition to do so will depend entirely upon 
himself and will have no necessary relation to 
the method under which the obligation is car- 
ried 

If, for any reason, he does not pay, the 
burden of all effort and responsibility resulting 
is upon the seller who must make the business 
adjustments necessary to an extension, or must 
enforce collection, or must prove the quality 
of goods, correctness of deliveries, etc., or must 
perform any other service, bear any other bur- 
den, and possibly sustain any other loss re- 
sulting from a perhaps entirely unjustified fail- 
ure or refusal to meet an obligation growing 
out of a perhaps perfectly sound and properly 
conducted merchandise transaction. 

Under this open account method, the seller of 
the merchandise by carrying the account, per- 
forms a gratuitous banking service for his cus- 
tomer, for which he may or may not receive 
gratitude. The customer, himself, grateful or 
ungrateful for the consideration shown, knows 
that he is receiving something to which he is 
not entitled under a strict business construc- 
tion of the relationship; or else he knows 
that he is paying for this accommodation in 
some manner which does not appear upon the 
surface of the transaction. In any event, the 
relationship is not strictly a business one and 
neither party is in a position to demand of the 
other the measure of business consideration to 
which he would be entitled under a proper 
method. 


In the face of such an unsound and illogical 
business situation, it is not strange that busi- 
ness men should view with favor the possibili- 
ties suggested in the Trade Acceptance method. 
In it they find the remedy for every weakness 
which can be attributed to the open account 
method. The equities growing out of the mer- 
chandise transaction are logically adjusted be- 
tween the different parties concerned. Each 
transaction is brought out into the open and 
the parties concerned, if they place any particu- 
lar value upon their business standing, cannot 
afford to trifle with facts or responsibilities. 

Every interest is protected. The seller, when 
he parts with his merchandise, receives in re- 
turn a definite and unqualified promise to pay, 
and experience with this method shows that al- 
most invariably obligations of this kind are met 
at maturity. If made payable at the acceptor’s 
bank, the question of collection becomes a de- 
tail in banking machinery as, under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, in all but four or five 
States of the Union, an Acceptance thus made 
payable, upon its maturity is chargeable against 
the acceptor’s bank balance. 

In addition to the promise to pay, the seller 
of the merchandise in acceptance by the buyer 
receives an acknowledgment of correctness of 
deliveries under the merchandise arrangement. 
This definitely closes the merchandise transac- 
tion, and there remains only the credit obligation 
resulting, which stands upon its own basis and 
leaves open only the question of payments. 
The possibility of return of goods, cancellation 
of contract, or any other unexpected action on 
the part of the buyer, which might disturb the 
merchandise arrangements of the seller, are 
rendered impossible. 

The Acceptance has placed the obligation in 
logical business condition and if, after accept- 
ing, the buyer wishes to plead defect of goods, 
incorrectness of deliveries, etc., he will find that 
while in accepting he has waived none of his 
proper and legal rights, the burden of proof 
concerning alleged correctness of deliveries 
must be borne by himself and not, as formerly, 
by the seller. 

To a very considerable extent, the Trade Ac- 
ceptance makes it possible for each transac- 
tion to finance itself—that is, the only direct 
obligation in the situation is the one assumed 
by the person in possession of the merchandise, 
the buyer. If, after the Acceptance has been 
properly executed and delivered to the seller 
of the goods, he endorses it for discount at 
his bank, he assumes not a direct but a con- 
tingent liability, the effect of which upon his 
capital is quite different from the effect which 
would result from his borrowing an equal 
amount of money upon his own paper. 
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For a time, certain of the more conservative 
of our business men and bankers were dis- 
posed to shy at the Trade Acceptance method, 
because of the fear that its use might involve 
an increase in the work of accounting depart- 
ments and disturbance of accounting systems 
generally, thereby neutralizing the value of 
benefits actually attaching to the method. 

To a considerable extent this fear has been 
removed, due to the fact that upon investiga- 
tion of the method, business men have discov- 
ered that its actual effect upon accounting situa- 
tions is substantially beneficial. The old collec- 
tion difficulties, formerly such disturbers of ac- 
counting departments, now, under the Accept- 
ance method, are eliminated, and collection be- 
comes a mere bookkeeping detail in banking 
machinery. 

The business man, whose books show “Ac- 
ceptances Receivable,” which will be paid upon 
definite dates, and “Acceptances Payable,” 
which must be paid upon definite dates, is able 
to conduct his business upon a basis of accu- 
racy and economy absolutely unknown under 
the old method. He can definitely measure his 
income for any period of the year and as defi- 
nitely determine his obligations at any time 
during the year. In this way, the relation be- 
tween income and expenditure becomes a defi- 
nite one and will represent full value as a 
business guide. The former danger of over- 
extension of purchases is eliminated and the 
possibilities of over-borrowing for business 
purposes, no longer need exist. 

Naturally, a business method whose excel- 
lence is based primarily upon sound principles 
and logical relationships, will appeal with great- 
est force to the business man who, in his own 
business relationships, recognizes soundness and 
consistency. 

And so, quite naturally, effort in the interest 
of Trade Acceptance development has found 
its most fruitful field among the high class 
business men of the country. The man who is 
willing and ready to pay his debts promptly 
when due, is quick to appreciate the merit of 
a method which requires that others do like- 
wise, while he who has formed the unfor- 
tunate habit of treating a promise to pay with 
less than proper seriousness, is apt to develop 
unexpected conservatism when it comes to put- 
ting his obligation in such form as to require 
that he meet it promptly at maturity, or else 
have his credit and business standing put to 
the test. 

Into the present trying banking situation, the 
Trade Acceptance method has brought substan- 
tial assurance of helpfulness. Under this 
method, the rediscount facilities provided in 
the Federal Reserve system take on a new 
significance as a means whereby effective ex- 


pression is given to the Government’s laudable 
intention to co-operate with private interest in 
developing the commerce of the country. 

Under the National Bank Act, a bank can 
loan to any individual or concern upon their 
single name paper only up to 10 per cent. of 
the bank’s capital and surplus. It is easy to 
realize how seriously this limitation would af- 
fect business conditions in active industrial 
communities possessing banks of limited capi- 
talization. In the same communities, the capa- 
city of these banks of limited capital to dis- 
count Trade Acceptances practically is unlim- 
ited—assuming, of course, that the total of 
Acceptances presented for discount, bearing the 
name of a particular acceptor, does not exceed 
10 per cent. of the bank’s capital and surplus. 

Trade Acceptances also provide an excellent 
opportunity for banks and trust companies to 
invest surplus funds in the highest possible 
class of short-term commercial paper, which, 
if required, can be discounted at Federal Re- 
serve banks freely, and under most favorable 
conditions. The fuller use of the Acceptance, 
which is sure to come, naturally will be fol- 
lowed by the development of a national open 
discount market, in which this class of paper 
will be traded in freely. 

The bearing of this will be particularly favor- 
able upon the class of banks and trust com- 
panies which have funds to invest but which, 
at present, because of location, or the nature 
of their operations do not come in contact with 
sufficient quantities of high-class commercial 
paper to represent any particular investment 
value. 

The Trade Acceptance will provide valuable 
assistance to banks, and hence, to business com- 
munities generally, because of the manner in 
which it will facilitate the securing of accu- 
rate information concerning the business habits 
of particular concerns. With the fuller develop- 
ment of this method, as in France, the business 
standing of concerns, to a considerable extent, 
will be reflected in the treatment which their 
commercial paper is accorded in the discount 
market. 

Under the Trade Acceptance method, busi- 
ness concerns wishing to secure accommoda- 
tion, and submitting to their banks statements 
showing “Trade Acceptances Receivable” and 
“Trade Acceptances Payable,” are sure to re- 
ceive more favorable consideration than if 
these statements showed “Accounts Receivable” 
and “Accounts Payable.” The one will show 
on its face the true nature and yalue of the 
security offered, while the other will describe 
a situation, the value and business soundness 
of which will be measured to a much greater 
extent by the confidence which the bank pos- 
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sesses in the individual than by any tangibie 
information which appears in the statement. 

It is not strange, then, that the Trade Ac- 
ceptance method representing, as it does, such 
substantial possibilities of improvement in na- 
tional efficiency, should be easy of introduction 
into a situation so filled with war necessity as 
is the present. An exceedingly swift commer- 
cial pace has been set for the American busi- 
ness man, and one which he must follow re- 
gardless of his personal inclinations or con- 
venience, and equally regardless of business 
habits which he may have acquired in the past. 

This method tends to disturb no legitimate 
business practice, or institution now in the 
field. Its greatest force is found in the fact 
that it is in harmony with all logical business 
relationships, and out of harmony with business 
fictions which, in their operation, tend to dis- 
turb such relationships. It claims no merit for 
any but the particular purpose for which it was 
created, namely to express a definite obligation 
growing out of current merchandise transac- 
tions. When confined to this purpose, it pro- 
tects every proper interest concerned, and rep- 
resents possibilities of value which no consis- 
tent business man can afford to overlook. 


Advancement for Bankers 


Directors of the Security Trust Company, 
Detroit, in their annual meeting, gave recog- 
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nition to efficient service of two of the com- 
pany’s junior officers by making Claude A. 
Guerin and Lewis K. Walker vice-presidents. 
Each had served as assistant secretary since 
1915. Mr. Guerin joined the company in a 
clerical capacity in 1908. He is a graduate of 
the Detroit College of Law, with the class of 
1910. Mr. Walker entered the company’s serv- 
ice as a teller in 1911. The directors added to 
the title assistant treasurer, previously held by 
John C. Shaw, that of assistant secretary 


The Use of Borders in Trust Company 
Advertising 

Border designs which attract the eye and 
hold attention is one of the most important 
factors in connection with effective newspaper 
advertising by banks and trust companies. 
Some very excellent specimens, embodying 
these requirements, were recently published in 
the newspapers of Cleveland by the Cleveland 
Trust Company. George E. Lees, the advertis- 
ing manager of th's company employed a heavy 
border with a distinctive insignia or emblem. 
The insignia or emblem in each instance serves 
as the keynote for the text which relates to 
some particular kind of service offered by the 
trust company. 
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THE FUEL DISTRIBUTION ORDER 


EXTRAORDINARY ACTION OF THE FUEL ADMINISTRATOR SEVERELY 


CRITICISED IN BANKING CIRCLES 
A. D. WELTON 





(Eprror’s Note: Nothing the Government has done during the war created such widespread 
adverse comment as the fuel order. The unfavorable weather interfered with coal deliveries in 
the Eastern States at the end of the year and a serious shortage developed in New York where 
many important industries were threatened with dislocation and where shipping was held in 
port. Heroic measures were called for. There was plenty of coal available, but it could not be 
delivered. The problem was purely one of distribution and the question is what was the proper 
course to be taken. The following article reflects the views of the financial authorities in the 


Eastern cities.) 


The order of the Fuel Administrator declar- 
ing a five-day holiday and ten weekly holidays 
thereafter fell on a startled business world. 
The immediate reception of the order on Janu- 
ary 18th could not be classed as favorable 
despite the plea of Dr. Garfield for a patriotic 
compliance with the edict. The first and loud- 
est objection was that the remedy did not fit 
the case and was almost certain to be ineffec- 
tive. The cure of the ailment of coal shortage 
and railroad congestion was not apparent as 
the direct result of the administering of the 
dosage. There were instant demands for the 
repeal of the order before it went into opera- 
tion. The New York World classed it as the 
culminating evidence of incompetency. The 
newspapers were generally opposed to it. Busi- 
ness men said that factories would have to 
burn coal in any event and that the greatest 
saving would be only 75 per cent. in fuel at 
the cost of 100 per cent. in loss of production. 
Industrial plants cannot be suspended without 
loss and the general verdict, given perhaps 
without particular study, was. that the order 
was ill-timed. 

Of course, the suspension of war activities 
was regarded as of the greatest moment. Sar- 
castic remarks about the futility of “suspend- 
ing” a war were frequent enough. There would 
be comfort for Germany which has contended 
from the beginning that America could not do 
anything effective. Reports that freight was 
piled mountain-high on piers and wharves and 
no ships to take it were read and re-read. They 
were supplemented by reports that factories 
were offering more products to the railroads 
than they could carry under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Then came the discussion 
of co-ordination of efforts and a reversion to 


the criticisms of the Secretary of War for de- 
centralizing instead of centralizing the work 
of the supply departments. This naturally led 
to the discussion of the manner in which the 
Government control of enterprises is working 
out in practice and was followed by the con- 
clusion that, regardless of theory or of all other 
practical demonstrations, this control by this 
Government has shown nothing but inefficiency. 

At this point a ray of light broke through. 
Perhaps it was as well to have the point set- 
tled now as at any other time. The ancient 
belief indulged in by the visionary that Govern- 
ment is a sort of super-operator and can do 
whatever it undertakes better than any one else 
might be exploded. If the forces of organized 
labor believe this to a greater extent than any- 
one else, 15 payless holidays might serve to con- 
vince them of their error. Had there not been 
evidence of cumulative power that the railroad 
trouble was caused in the first place by Govern- 
ment regulation and Government interference? 
Was there not plentiful evidence that Govern- 
ment control of food and fuel was followed 
immediately by food and fuel trouble such as 
had never been known before? It was all in 
superior demonstration of the fact that Ameri- 
can business does not take kindly to inter- 
ference with its activities and, for once, Ameri- 
can business was in a position to show that 
in relation to war it had displayed 100 per 
cent. willingness and patriotism with organized 
labor and Government lagging about 80 per cent. 
behind. Here and there a conservative opinion 
found expression to the effect that perhaps 
President Wilson and Dr. Garfield have been 
prompted to act by information that was speci- 
fic and by a knowledge of conditions that was 
not shared by the public. Certainly so drastic 
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a move must have something more behind it 
than a panicky desire to do something or any- 
thing merely for the sake of doing it. But the 
conservatives had a scant hearing. Their argu- 
ments were swept away in a rush of words 
expressive of supreme dissatisfaction and dis- 
content. 

Getting down to particulars, new light was 
thrown on the close inter-relations of business. 
It might have been supposed, for instance, that, 
aside from having chilly quarters, the banks 
would be unaffected. That had been carefully 
considered by Government officials, the report 
said. Of course, with the banks and trust 
companies open and doing business as usual, 
there was the implication that the business man 
would be expected to take care of his maturing 
obligations. But with business suspended, the 
ordinary business man would not be around 
to make his remittances or to receive those that 
were due him. There would be a dislocation 
as the result. Besides, without specific notice 
the business man might conclude that the order 
was, in effect at least, the declaration of a 
moratorium. 

The answer attributed to Government offi- 
cials was characteristic. The business men, they 
said, as matter of loyalty and in the face of a 
great war emergency, would stand squarely and 
patriotically behind the Government and make 
every effort to adjust their affairs to the 
exigency. Moreover, the violation of the order 
would subject the violator to the risk of a 
$5,000 fine or two years in the penitentiary. 
Why could business men not pay their notes 
the day before a holiday just as they always 
do? The obvious answer is that the day be- 
fore a holiday is one thing and the day before 
five holidays, which descend without warning, 
is quite another. But business will adjust it- 
self. Business can adjust itself to anything. It 
can adjust itself out of existence under proper 
compulsion. 

In a general way the business-suspension or- 
der is the first real taste of a war measure. 
It is immaterial whether the war demands such 
a measure or not. For many weary weeks it 
has been apparent to the observers and close 
students of the situation that some sort of a 
smash would be necessary—there would have 
to be some sort of a tremendous storm as a 
means of clearing the atmosphere. In Wash- 
ington, since the war started, business and poli- 
tics have been bedfellows. There has been a 
deal of comment on it. Many have professed 
to see great value in the new relations estab- 
lished between the political forces engaged in 
the great task of running a war and the busi- 
ness forces which alone could supply the ma- 
terials necessary if the war was to be run suc- 
cessfully. Undoubtedly both forces have been 


doing the best that was in them. Business has 
tried to accommodate itself to the direction of 
politics, and politics has preened itself over the 
manner in which it was demonstrating its capa- 
city to direct business. 

It has become apparent that, despite all the 
new sympathies engendered and the apparent 
desire of both classes to work together in har- 
mony, they are poles apart in manner and in 
method. Just now it is pretty well settled that 
the coal men know more about running the coal 
business than anyone else and that the railroad 
men can run the railroads better than the rail- 
roads can be run by anyone else. “We have to 
hand it to Germany,” said one man; “their 
Government seems able to run anything.” That 
is not an argument. The German Government 
does not run things. In the exercise of its 
arbitrary power it makes those who can run 
things run them. The better example is Canada. 
There the railroads, the producers and the Gov- 
ernment have had all the problems that the 
United States now has and the trouble has 
been comparatively small. The Canadians have 
proceeded democratically instead of autocrati- 
cally. They have secured efficiency through 
freedom, not by dictation. They have allowed 
full opportunity for expanding business and 
have encouraged the expansion. Here the op- 
portunity for expanding has been under direc- 
tion and only that expansion was permitted 
which, in the judgment of someone or other, 
was advisable. A real democracy is more ef- 
fective than an autocracy but for the hybrid 
there seems to be no place unless the desire is 
to muss everything up. 


J. C. Cunningham Resigns as Manager of 

the Union Trust Company of Spokane 

J. C. Cunningham, vice-president and general 
manager of the Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, has tendered his resignation for the pur- 
pose of giving undivided attention to his farm 
lands and other private interests. Mr. Cunning- 
ham was one of the original organizers of the 
Union Trust and Savings Bank in 1907 and 
has been its vice-president and manager since 
that time, continuing when the institution be- 
came the Union Trust Company about a year 
ago. 

President Twohy in commenting upon Mr. 
Cunningham’s resignation, .said: “Mr. Cunning- 
ham has acquired a considerable amount of 
farm lands in the Inland Empire, which, under 
existing labor conditions require a great deal 
of attention, and he has felt for some time 
that he should be relieved of his active duties 
in connection with the trust company.” He is 
one of the substantial stockholders of the Union 
Trust Company and will retain his interest in 
the institution 
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TAXATION IN TIME OF WAR 


RELATION BETWEEN THE STATES AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


IN LIGHT OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE RECENT PAST 


JOHN S. CHAMBERS 
Comptroller State of California 





[Eprror’s Note: Than the matter of right taxation in war time, there is no economic question more 
vitally important. In the following article the relation of State revenue to Federal taxation is ably treated ; 
the point of view of the writer is one that is well worth the earnest consideration of the reader. 


That there may be no misunderstanding as 
to my attitude, I wish to state here that I be- 
lieve in such times as we now face, every State 
in the Union, as well as every individual in 
those States, should be ready and willing to 
sacrifice itself in the interest of the general 
government to the end that the war against 
Germany may be won and won as speedily as 
possible. The war is the greatest and the most 
important business not only before the country 
at large, but before every State and every citi- 
zen. All other differences, all other issues, all 
other questions not only should but must be 
set aside until this great conflict shall have 
been brought to a close. 


There was held at Atlanta, Ga., about the 
middle of November last, a convention or con- 
ference under the title of the Council of States 
on Relation of Federal and State Taxation. It 
met the evening before the National Tax As- 
sociation, a long established organization, as- 
sembled. Both conventions gave particular at- 
tention to the matter of revenue and taxation 
involving conflict, or possible conflict between 
the Federal Government and the governments 
of the States; in fact, the consideration of this 
very important problem was the purpose of the 
call for the assembling of the Council of States. 
While the delegates agreed that the -situation 
was a very serious one, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had been encroaching slowly but surely 
upon sources. of revenue long utilized by the 
States, that the revenue and taxation systems 
of the latter were seriously endangered, yet it 
was agreed that little or nothing should be done 
now for fear that even prolonged discussion 
might tend to embarrass the President, Con- 
gress and the fiscal officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This attitude upon the part of the delezates 
was highly commendable as indicating their loy- 
alty to the Government and their patriotism, 
yet I think it wou'd have been better had a 


further discussion ensued than took place. The 
States are confronted by a very, very serious 
situation, indeed, which the war has greatly 
accentuated. Postponement of discussion will 
not help matters any. No one advocates doing 
anything at this time to interfere with the 
Federal Government’s efforts to raise needed 
funds, but no reason exists why taxation prob- 
lems that have been and are pressing for solu- 
tion should not at least be considered now and 
definite plans adopted for future action. 


Encroachment on the States 


Let it be borne in mind that the Federal Gov- 
ernment began to encroach upon the so-called 
sources of State revenue not only before Amer- 
ica became involved in the world war, but long 
before the war was thought of, at least so far 
as the United States was concerned. In 1909, 
Congress imposed a tax upon corporations 
which has affected the policy of many States; 
in 1913, it imposed a tax upon incomes which 
has affected particularly Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts, and in the spring of 1916—not only 
when we were not involved in the war but 
when it was being declared at Washington that 
we would not become involved, and when in 
keeping with these assertions little or nothing 
was being done to prepare for war—a tax was 
imposed upon inheritances, transfers, etc., seri- 
ously menacing the revenues of California, 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, [I- 
linois, and other States. 


So the war cannot be held responsible for 
these encroachments upon these particular 
sources of State revenue, although it has added 
greatly to the complexities of the situation. It 
is conceded, of course, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the legal right to do what it did; 
that is to say, there is and was no law or laws 
against what it saw fit to do.. The question, 
however, is more a matter of square dealing, 
of equity, of giving due consideration to the 
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needs of the States. Because of their character 
or long usage, or both, certain sources of 
revenue were utilized by the States, and cer- 
tain sources by the Federal Government. The 
latter had and has the exclusive control over 
the levying of import duties and the adminis- 
tration of the internal revenue system; nor is 
it barred by law from making use of any 
other source of revenue. The States had a 
free field except as to import duties and in- 
ternal revenue. For many, many years, except 
during certain crises, the Federal Government 
was content with the revenue it was receiving 
from well-defined sources. The States during 
the same period, finding general property more 
and more unsatisfactory, were reaching out for 
new sources and developing old sources. The 
taxation of corporations, of incomes and in- 
heritances were the three main sources selected 
and developed. And now, these three main 
sources are those encroached upon by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The question is not what legal right had the 
Federal Government to do what it did, but what 
moral right had it. Is it right for the Federal 
Government to build up its revenue system at 
the expense of the revenue systems of the 
States? The Federal Government is the united 
expression of all the State governments. It 
represents all the States, each of which is a 
unit. Has it a moral right, aside from a war 
period, to seek to overcome its revenue trou- 
bles by forcing the States to one side and 
transferring to the States the problems it solves 
in such a manner? 


Gravity of the Situation 


The issue is one of the gravest confronting 
our country today. Before it is properly set- 
tled, if ever so settled, the highest statesman- 
ship of the nation will be required. But it 
seems obvious to me that something must be 
done and done just as soon as the emergencies 
due to the war pass us by. It should not be 
impossible for an arrangement to be reached 
whereby certain sources would be left to the 
States and certain sources taken over by the 
Federal Government, or that certain sources be 
divided as in the matter of the taxation of in- 
heritances, the States taking, for example, all 
estates under $5,000,000, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment all estates above that sum. I say this 
while particularly opposed to the taxation of 
inheritances by the Federal Government, a 
point I will discuss a little later on. But I fear 
that the Federal Government having embarked 
upon this system, with the burdens of a ter- 
rible war added to it, will never be inclined to 
recede, at least in our day and generation. 

Now, I do not hold the States blameless by 
any manner of means. Each has gone its own 


way regardless of the others or of the Fed- 
eral Government. There is little, if any, scien- 
tific taxation; there has been no co-operation, 
no study of conditions, requirements, sources; 
but each State has engaged in a more or less 
mad scramble to get revenue from whatever 
source looked inviting. This has resulted, nat- 
urally, in lack of uniformity, in confusion, in 
double taxation, and, in many instances, in 
treble taxation and even beyond this. Laws are 
diverse and conflicting. The situation reminds 
me of that which existed in California prior 
to 1911, when the State took over the taxation 
of corporations and abandoned general prop- 
erty to the counties. In the old days when the 
State taxed generally property, each county 
sought to assess the property within its boun- 
daries as low as possible, hoping to throw to 
that extent a greater burden, as far as State 
revenue was concerned, upon its neighboring 
counties. And so each State has gone after 
this source and that source of revenue regard- 
less of how its sister States might be affected, 
or the Federal Government. 

Undoubtedly, no effort should be made to 
embarrass the Federal Government at this time, 
but the war is no reason, in my judgment, why 
the States at least should not get together, dis- 
cuss the general situation, make an effort to 
understand each other, see where they can meet 
on common ground, and plan an after-the-war 
readjustment that would prove in the interest 
of all. In fact, unless the Federal Government 
shows a more liberal disposition than it is ex- 
pected to do, the States are not likely to make 
much progress in their controversy with Wash- 
ington unless they can present a fairly united 
front. Conditions vary in the States, of course. 
A source of revenue that might prove very 
profitable in one would not so prove in an- 
other, but, generally speaking, it should be pos- 
sible to come to a fairly satisfactory under- 
standing. Uniformity is very necessary in the 
taxation of certain sources of revenue, as, for 
example, that of inheritances where rates, ex- 
emptions, the question of situs, etc., play such 
a very important part. There should be co- 
operation, also, that not too great a burden be 
laid upon certain sources of revenue. 


A Note of Warning 


I do not pretend to hold the solution. I am 
only one of those crying in the wilderness. I 
am merely sounding a note of warning. The 
issue was acute enough before the war. The 
war has intensified it, and it will continue tense 
long after the war shall have ended because 
of the immense indebtedness incurred. But all 
these things, in my mind, makes it only the 
more necessary why we should attempt to come 
to a better understanding of the situation. We 
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are going to have tremendous problems to meet 
and overcome, and we can never meet them 
properly by each State acting independently, 
defying its sister States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or with the Federal Government, on 
the other hand, ignoring or defying the States. 

Let me discuss as briefly as may be the situa- 
tion as it affects the taxation of inheritances, 
which is one of the duties imposed upon the 
State Comptroller of California. I always have 
held that this is a source of revenue particu- 
larly appertaining to the States. Estates are 
of local origin and development. They are of 
immediate concern to the communities in which 
they are located. The matter of succession de- 
pends upon the laws of the State. The estates 
upon the death of the owners are distributed 
through the local probate courts. Everything 
points to this source of revenue as belonging 
in a peculiar sense to the States and not to the 
Federal Government. 

Such has been the view of the National Tax 
Association almost from the time of its estab- 
lishment. In 1907, that body adopted a vigorous 
resolution that this source of revenue should 
be reserved absolutely for the States, and this 
resolution was iterated and reiterated for many 
years when the subject came up for discussion 
at the annual conferences. Likewise, when the 
Association appointed a committee to draft a 
model inheritance tax law, the purpose was to 
bring about uniformity, lessen the danger of 
Federal interference, and preserve to the States 
that which logically belonged to them. The 
same purpose and object has run through all 
the discussions of the Association relating to 
the matter of double taxation. The Association 
this year, when it met at Atlanta, because of the 
fear that action by it might embarrass the 
Administration at Washington, took no action 
on this particular issue, merely reappointing the 
Committee on Inheritance Taxation, of which 
I happen to be chairman, with the direction 
that it report in 1918. But there is no question 
that the Association still holds in favor of the 
States, nor is there any question that at least 
a majority of the Committee of which I am 
the chairman favors the States. 


The Line of Demarcation 


If, however, in time of peace the Federal 
Government felt it necessary to appeal to this 
source of revenue, it seems certain it will con- 
sider it more necessary now than ever, not only 
while the war continues, but after it shall have 
ended. On the theory that half a loaf is better 
than none, believing as I do that the Federal 
Government will not recede, I have advocated 
an arrangement with it whereby a line of de- 
marcation may be established, the States re- 
taining all estates under a certain figure and 


the Federal Government _ taking all estates 
above that figure. This is a concession, so far 
as I am concerned, which is not voluntary but 
forced from me by the situation. 

In the spring of 1916, a year before the 
United States became involved in the world 
war, and when, as I already have stated, it 
was being declared we would not become so 
involved, a bill was introduced in Congress 
taxing estates, transfers and inheritances. To- 
gether with other State Comptrollers, Auditors 
and members of tax commissions, I protested, 
filing data with the members of the California 
delegation in Congress, as did other officials 
with their representatives. Our labor was to no 
avail, as we soon discovered it would be; but 
we persisted, nevertheless, that the record might 
be made and the basis laid for future action. 
We argued, as I have indicated, that the taxa- 
tion of inheritances logically belonged to the 
States, that the Federal Government had 
sources of revenue not open to the States, that 
its invasion of the inheritance tax field was 
unnecessary and wrong, and that, if persisted 
in, particularly if rates were raised from time 
to time, the States would be forced to materi- 
ally reduce their rates, which they could not 
afford to do, or to abandon the taxation of in- 
heritances altogether, which they could afford 
to do still less. We regarded the issue entirely 
from the revenue point of view, and not, as 
some have done and do, that excessive taxa- 
tion of this kind is necessary to scatter swollen 
fortunes and prevent like accumulations in the 
future. That is another issue and not involved 
in the particular one which affects me, for in- 
stance, as Comptroller of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


As Applied in California 


After Congress had passed its revenue bill, 
including the section as to inheritances, I took 
the California estates for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1916, segregated them into the classi- 
fications as defined by Congress, and applied 
the Federal rates thereto. The result was a tax 
of $2,175,825; that is to say, had the Federal 
law been in operation for the particular fiscal 
period concerned, that much money would have 
been taken from California to Washington, 
plus $3,500,000 collected by me for the State 
Treasury of California. Last year, or for the 
year ending April 30, 1917, nearly $4,000,000 was 
collected by me from inheritance tax sources. 
The Federal Government in the meantime had 
raised its rates, and I think it safe to say that 
it is now taking from California, upon the 
basis of this year’s business, between $3,500,000 
and $4,000,000. Either of these sums, plus a 
State tax in like amount, is a tremendous bur- 
den upon one particular source of revenue. 
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And with the probability that Congress not 
only will not abandon it, but more likely will 
continue to increase the rates, the question 
forces itself upon us as to how long such a 
policy of double taxation can be maintained; 
or rather how long the States can continue 
along this line in view of this particular en- 
croachment by the Federal Government. Cali- 

rnia is particularly affected. It receives, con- 
sidering its population, a very large revenue 
from this particular source. Its rates, all things 
considered, including exemptions, are as high 
as those of any State of the Union, if not 
higher. In fact, they have been denounced in 
open court as “a near approach to confiscation.” 
When to these high rates is added, therefore, 
the Federal rates, it is seen how heavy is the 
burden and how greatly endangered is this par- 
ticular source of revenue insofar as California 
is concerned. The goose that lays the golden 
egg must not be killed. 

That my view is not extreme, permit me to 
quote to you from the report of the New York 
Committee on the Relations of State and Fed- 
eral taxation as of January, 1917, as follows: 

“Is it not true that if the Federal Govern- 
ment proceeds in its policy of imposing addi- 
tional taxes, without any regard for the situa- 
tion in the States, it will inevitably engender 
most serious and far reaching difficulties? For, 
if the rates of the direct taxes levied by the 
Federal Government grow higher and higher 
and their scope becomes wider and wider, the 
point will before long be reached when it will 
become impossible for the States to levy con- 
current or ddditional burdens upon the same 
sources of revenue. 

“The crisis which will have been surmounted 
in the Federal Government will then appear in 
the State fiscal systems. * * * 

“We desire in this report, however, simply 
to point out that hasty and haphazard increase 
in the Federal direct taxes is to be deprecated 
on the ground that it is both unnecessary and 
hazardous. It is unnecessary because the few 
hundred millions of additional revenue can be 
secured without serious difficulty from other 
sources. It is hazardous because it will imperil 
the finances not only of New York, but of 
many other States, and because it may prove to 
be a serious obstacle in the path of the reform 
of State and local taxation. Not the least of 
the problems pressing for a statesmanlike so- 
lution is that of the future relations of State 
and Federal finance.” 





Employees 


In a lecture before the Trust Company Class 
of the Philadelphia Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, Mr. Claude A. Simpler, trust 


officer of the Land Title & Trust Company of 
that city, offered some excellent precepts for 
junior members of trust company staffs who 
aim to qualify for higher and more responsible 
positions. He said in part: 

“In talking recently with one of the promi- 
nent members of the Philadelphia bar as to the 
qualifications of a good trust company em- 
ployee, he stated that whether from the dif- 
ference in the manner of education between 
his youth and the present time, or for some 
failure on the part of employees to appreciate 
the value of accuracy, there was, and is, a most 
woeful lack of appreciation of the merit of 
painstaking thoroughness. It is the man who 
has the capacity to do what comes before him 
in the most thorough and painstaking manner 
who achieves success, because if there is con- 
signed to him a matter for his attention, and 
his superior officer feels that it is necessary to 
go into each detail himself because he cannot 
rely upon the certainty of the matter being 
thoroughly worked out in every detail, that em- 
ployee is not a success and is of the class of 
time servers who do not achieve official posi- 
tions. In this day of large affairs, it is the 
person who can be relied upon to complete a 
matter thoroughly and see that all the details 
are carefully considered and worked out, on 
whom the officers of the corporation learn to 
depend, and to whom both compensation and 
advancement come. Therefore, gentlemen, I 
would urge upon you most strongly to qualify 
yourselves as thoroughly as possible for the 
work you have to do, and let it be known of 
you in your respective positions that whatever 
you do requires no further supervision, but can 
be accepted by your superior as thoroughly and 
capably completed. 

“Another factor which makes for your suc- 
cess is your ability to harmonize and work 
with the varying elements which make up the 
personnel of your immediate associates. By 
this I mean that your interest for the advance- 
ment of your particular institution should not 
permit petty individual differences with your 
associates to lessen your enthusiasm for the 
success of your company, or cause you to 
speak slightingly of any person with whom you 
may be associated in your daily work. In a 
large railroad office, where family connection 
rather than merit dictates the selection of the 
employees of a certain department, the petty dif- 
ferences and the feeling of superiority of a 
certain class of employees keeps the depart- 
ment in a continual turmoil, and lessens the 
efficiency by a large percentage. Employees 
should only consider the advancement of the 
business and strive to do their work with the 
greatest amount of efficiency. Their petty griev- 
ances will pass unnoticed. 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS ON THE FIRING LINE 


By JEROME THRALLS 
Secretary of the Clearing House and National Bank Sections, American Bankers Association 





(Eprtor’s Note: No campaign designed to reach the American people has ever had a more 
direct appeal than that now being conducted by the War Savings Committee. That the campaign 
will be successful is a foregone conclusion; not only is it fundamentally sound as a means to 
finance the war, but it is being carried forward by an energetic group of workers, of which group 
the writer of this article is one of the most energetic and forceful. It was Mr. Thralls who de- 
vised many of the war savings plans that are in operation today.) 


The problem that confronts this country of 
providing from eighteen to twenty billion dol- 
lars for needed Government expenditures dur- 
ing one year of war, when the current savings 
of the nation have been variously estimated at 
from six billion to eight billion dollars, and 
when the income of the entire nation has been 
estimated at between thirty-five billion and forty 
billion, has brought bankers to a keen realiza- 
tion of the importance of a nation-wide proce- 
dure which must make no mistakes and which 
must be consistent and unanimous. It is admit- 
ted that what the nation needs in the emergency 
of war, it must be provided with. Our first need 
is money; our second, labor and material to pro- 
vide the things for which Congress has author- 
ized Government expenditures of this money. 
To provide this money, without encroaching on 
accumulated savings and so reducing bank cred- 
its, is the problem upon the answer of which 
depends the continuance of the present prosper- 
ity or a dismaying potential adversity for the 
nation. 

The only answer which leading bankers have 
found, lies in an increase of current savings 
beyond the most optimistic forecasts of peace- 
time periods. We must increase our savings 
from six billion dollars on a forty billion in- 
come, by at least three times, or to savings of 
eighteen billion dollars, if the present vol- 
ume of credits is to be soundly maintained. It 
is of course possible to inflate credits, but the 
dangers of such a procedure are too well known 
to be welcome, even in prospect. 

The sound way to conserve the fluidity of our 
money exchange, in its present volume, is a 
rigid saving on the part of every individual and 
an immediate transference of those savings, 
every week, as they accumulate, to the Govern- 
ment, in return for its obligations, so that 
through the very saving of the funds; labor and 
material may be released to Government work 
and the funds so loaned to the Government 


made available weekly, to pay for these Govern- 
ment needs and so flow again through the chan- 
nels of trade. 

There is a nation-wide movement to educate 
all of the people to this need and to provide 
machinery for its fulfillment. To a War Sav- 
ings Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, has been entrusted the sale of 
two billion dollars of War Savings Stamps and 
Thrift Stamps, recently authorized by Congress. 
Although the production of two billion dollars 
for Government use is no small achievement, it 
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IN CHARGE OF WAR SAVINGS IN ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, IDAHO, 
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is the method, rather than the sale, which is of 
the greater service. There has been started a 
campaign of education, which will reach every 
home in the nation and which is designed to 
produce thirty million new savers, largely from 
people who never saved a dollar before, and to 
swell the savings of those who are already 
bank depositors. 


Making the Campaign Universal 


Every national influence is being brought into 
this movement. Churches, religious societies, 
fraternal organizations, schools, social clubs, 
patriotic societies, local Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary clubs, Commercial clubs, other civic and 
commercial organizations, Y. M. C. A.’s, golf 
clubs—every influence of the complex social, 
industrial and financial structure of the nation 
is being used, through executives and energetic 
members, to drive home the lesson of thrift, the 
extent to which it must be practiced, the vital 
need for it at this juncture and the disaster 
which must follow if it be not done. 

An admirable organization has been built up 
F. A. Vanderlip of New York, chairman, has 
called in close association with him at Wash- 
ington six men of outstanding influence and 
importance, known as Federal directors. These 
are: 

E. C. Bradley, who has charge of the district 
embracing Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington 

Col. Fred. W. Fleming in charge of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming. 

J. F. Harris in charge of Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

J. D. Lyon in charge of Delaware, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Otto Marx in charge of Alabama, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

H. B. Riley in charge of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

In addition to these gentlemen a director for 
each State has been appointed. The State di- 
rectors, in turn, after a conference of some 
days in Washington, have followed through 
this organization in their own States, appoint- 
ing county representatives and organizing local 
committees formed of the men of great local 
prominence and influence in every community 
throughout their States numbering in all, more 
than fourteen thousand able, active and enthus- 
iastic workers. On these committees are repre- 
sented the various organizations given above. 

Through all the directors and the committees 
will be preached to the entire population of the 
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country the doctrine that any expenditures for 
unnecessary articles competes with the Govern- 
ment in providing the means to protect the 
lives of our soldiers at the front. It is to be 
made clear that the nation was already pushing 
its productive capacity before our entry into 
the war, and that it is physically impossible for 
the nation to spend from eighteen to twenty 
billions or more, for war aims, such as the 
production of vast quantities of motor trucks, 
locomotives, steel rails for foreign transport 
use, twenty thousand aeroplanes, some thou- 
sands of new ships, additions to the Navy, mil- 
lions of uniforms, rifles and the ammunition 
for them, great guns of all calibers and their 
shells of many kinds, tents, food for ourselves 
and our Allies and all the multitudinous needs 
of modern warfare, unless the expenditures, 
which we previously made and which taxed our 
full productive capacity, are reduced to the 
minimum. 

If the nation’s production under pressure in 
peace times, reached a maximum of forty bil- 
lion dollar value only, it is not to be expected 
that even under the extreme pressure of war it 
can add more than five billions to this produc- 
tive value. This means that if we are to sup- 
ply the Government with about from eighteen 
to twenty billions in value of various manufac- 
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J. F. Harris 


IN CHARGE OF WAR SAVINGS IN CONNECTICUT, MAINE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW JERSEY, NEW 
YORK, RHODE ISLAND AND VERMONT 
tured products and foodstuffs that we must re- 
duce our expenditures and increase our net 
earnings at a tremendous pace and loan the 

money to the Government. 
Applying the Propaganda 

It is easy for the average mind to grasp the 
need of personal saving to the point of sacri- 
fice, but extremely difficult for the average fam- 
ily to begin to save to the point which must 
eventually be reached. It is not difficult to in- 
duce the individual, in the fervor of his first 
conviction, to begin to save, but it is extremely 
difficult to keep him saving, and yet the sav- 
ing must not only be continued, but gradually 
increased, to a point which cannot, at first, be 
realized. 

To bring about this gradual and complete 
exercise of economy, the National War Savings 
Committee has produced a plan for the forma- 
tion of War Savings Societies. Forty-two thou- 
sand of these have been formed in England 
where they have proven to be of the most ex- 
treme benefit. It is estimated that over two 
hundred thousand can be formed in this coun- 
try before the end of 1918. 

A War Savings Society may be formed by 
any group of ten or more people pledging them- 
selves to its aims, and making proper applica- 
tion through the State Director, to the National 





War Savings Committee. for an authority to 
operate and to become affiliated with that body. 
Its members pledge themselves to save every 
week and to invest those savings, every week, 
in War Savings and Thrift Stamps, to the full 
extent of their ability. They pledge themselves 
to consider carefully every expenditure, and to 
make only those which are absolutely necessary 
to health and efficiency, to the end that they 
may release to the Government, through non- 
purchases, the labor and material which the 
Government must have to win this war; they 
pledge that the savings so accumulated by them 
shall be loaned to the Government, in exchange 
for its obligations, so that it may pay for the 
labor and material they release through their 
economies. Each member further pledges him 
self to preach the doctrine of Thrift, of con- 
servation of labor and material and to secure 
new members for the Society. It is estimated 
that there may be a possible membership oi 
eight millions, before the end of 1918, and more 
than twice this number brought into active Na- 
tional service, in this way, should the duration 


of the war permit. 


The Increase of Saving 


If the people respond as the needs of the 
nation require, there can be the needed increase 
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in savings which will permit the production of 
Government necessities to the full desired ex- 
tent, and an actual increase of bank deposits at 
the same time. In England the forty-two thou- 
sand War Savings Societies produced over six 
hundred million dollars of savings for the Gov- 
ernment, from people previously without bank 
accounts for the most part, and during the same 
period provided an increase of savings deposits 
in excess of eighty million dollars. 

When we put our shoulders to the wheel in 
this country, we have a way of breaking rec- 
ords. We have the need for it now. 

Chief among the factors which must take the 
lead in this movement to conserve the financial 
structure of America are the banks and trust 
companies. 

Charles A. Hinsch, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has been entrusted 
with the work of bringing every financial insti- 
tution in the nation actively into this work. 
Working under Mr. Hinsch and carrying out 
the detail of his activities are Milton W. Har- 
rison, secretary of the Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers Association, R. F. Ayers, 
sales expert of New York City, who served 
with the American Bankers Association during 
the Liberty Loan campaigns, and the writer. 

It is the duty of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s workers to get every bank and trust 
company in America to become an active selling 
agent, and to appoint one of its employees, pref- 
erably an officer, to act as director of its War 
Savings Division. The individual acting in this 
capacity will study and keep in touch with the 
War Savings Campaign. He will co-ordinate 
the efforts of all those interested in his insti- 
tution and will be the man with whom the 
National War Savings Committee will com- 
municate upon matters of vital importance. 


Bankers Association Activities 


President Hinsch sent a call to the banks and 
trust companies of the nation urging that every 
possible assistance be given to the Government 
in this great undertaking, and it is hoped that 
at the end of the campaign a report may be 
made showing that every bank and trust com- 
pany responded and placed its entire machin- 
ery at the disposal of the Government. It is of 
greatest importance that these institutions be- 
come active. Not only is it necessary to con- 
serve existing credits in order that business 
may not be restricted and perhaps disrupted, 
but these credits must be directed by the bank- 
ers into the proper channels. For the future 
welfare of the nation, it is indispensable that 
new savers and new savings be created, and 
built up now, to meet our post-war needs. 
This is a movement to create thirty million new 
savers and vastly to increase the savings of 
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present bank customers. We must produce 
twelve billion more savings during this year. 
Economists say that we can continue to pro- 
duce, after the close of the war, ten billion dol- 
lars of new savings as a result of the economy 
lesson learned at this time, through sheer neces- 
sity. An increase of ten billion dollars would 
mean a potential increase of deposits, in excess 
of $300,000 for every one of the 30,000 banks 
and trust companies in the country. It would 
not, of course, mean that every institution 
would increase its deposits $300,000. A large 
city bank might easily secure an increase of 
two millions, the smaller country bank with a 
capital and surplus of $50,000 is hardly likely 
to secure $300,000 deposit increase, but is cer- 
tain to get its share in the increase, propor- 
tionately to the resources of its community. If 
it considers itself prosperous today, it will be 
rich through the success of this movement. 


The Duty of the Banks 


Duty to the nation, duty to its own stock- 
holders and its own commercial customers, duty 
to every other financial institution—to the en- 
tire banking fraternity—requires that every 
bank and trust company exerts itself to secure, 
for its community, as great a proportion as pos- 
sible, of the force of this nation-wide move- 
ment to secure new savers and savings. Not 
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only will the future benefits to those institu- 
tions be greater than can today be estimated 
with conservatism, but their present deposits 
will be protected, the work of our future Lib- 
erty Loans made much easier and less costly, 
commercial customers protected against a seri- 
ous constriction of the entire credit situation, 
which may curtail and even ‘stop their opera- 
tions, but the nation must have this service, 
wholeheartedly and unselfishly from every fi- 
nancial institution, as it has secured the whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic service of every soldier 
brought into our new army for American de- 
fense. 

It is essential that the financial institutions 
which have not already responded to Mr. 
Hinsch’s appeal do so immediately. The banks 
must be as unanimous in the service of the 
people as a regiment of our soldiers, under shell 
fire, on the firing line. 

Every institution, which has not already done 
so, is urged to send at once to the Treasury 
Department at Washington an application for 
appointment as agent for the sale of War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamps and to fill out and send 
in the blank, recommending for “appointment 
one of its employees as director of its War 
Savings Division. The formal notice of ap- 
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pointment as agent is an-instrument that every 
bank and trust company will be proud to dis- 
play in its offices and it will be a memento of 
Government service in the hour of need. 


Strictly for Customers 


In keeping with a business custom of periodi- 
cally issuing some small souvenir in the form 
of a series of blotters, calendars or booklets to 
depositors as appreciable tokens of their busi- 
ness one of the banks has discovered it profit- 
able and convenient to insert these “service- 
presents” in the return statement envelopes con- 
taining the canceled vouchers. This plan pre- 
vented strangers from becoming over supplied 
and added incentive for the customer to call 
for his statement. This plan also succeeded in 
getting the advertising give-aways right into 
the homes without being soiled. One of the 
bank’s recent stunts was to include in each 
return statement two pencils slipped under the 
rubber band which held the canceled checks 
and onto which this message was also clipped— 
“Use these pencils to check up your statement 
with. Should you have an error you will find 
something in the next envelope to aid in ad- 
justing it.” The next statement contained a 
small eraser. As the average customer received 
a statement about once in every three months 
this plan of distributing small favors proved 
not only inexpensive but quite efficient. 


Bank Economy 

One bank distributes several scratch pads 
about the depositors’ desks. They have also 
added a small sign which calls attention to the 
pads stating that the deposit slips are ruled and 
printed up for special purposes which makes 
them too good for ordinary figuring purposes 
anc for that reason it suggests the use of the 
pads. 

The Commercial Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has been formally admitted to Federal 
Reserve system 


The Right Road 


In advertising its savings department a com- 
mercial trust company used this compact win- 
dow display. First a neat sign was “stood up” 
in the window—reading: COMMON CENTS 
PLUS COMMON SENSE EQUALS INDE- 
PENDENCE. Illustrating this timely wisdom 
was a tray full of bright new pennies flanked 
on one side with a Liberty Bond and on the 
other with a savings’ bank book. 
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PRESENT STATUS AND FUTURE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
SECURITIES 


AVAILABILITY AS INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


FREDERIC J. WHITING 
Editor, Stone & Webster Journal, Published by Stone & Webster, Investment Bankers, Boston 


(Epitor’s Note: As capital accumulated in the past, it found its way more and more into se- 
curities of that vast industry which we have come to call “public utilities.” 
and now billions of dollars of capital are invested in power, light, heat, and electric transporta- 
tion companies; what of the integrity of this capital? Mr. Whiting treats this question, in the 
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Nineteen seventeen was an eventful year for 
the public utilities. This country became a bel- 
ligerent early in April and since then the pub- 
lic service companies have been confronted with 
all the exigencies of war finance. It is too 
early to state the effect of this statistically. In 
view of the absorption by the Government of 
billions of capital, and in view also of the enor- 
mous demands by the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
( \. and other agencies, and of the extraor- 
dinary increase in taxes which will have to 
be paid a few months hence, it is obvious that 
there must have been great falling off in the 
offerings and purchase of new public utility se- 
curities. The shrinkage in offerings by munici- 
palities has in recent months been very great, 
and it goes without saying that the same has 
been true of the class of securities we are now 
discussing. 

Yet public utility earnings as a whole have 
been on the upgrade. The companies have 
shared, so far as the volume of business is 
concerned, in the prosperity which overtook the 
country in 1915, and the showing was, in par- 
ticular, good in 1917. Of course in many cases 
the increased prices of coal and oil have mini- 
mized the effect of the improved gross income. 
Public utility securities, however, have declined 
in price the past year. It is probably safe to 
say that bonds and preferred stock have under- 
gone a shrinkage of 10 to 12 per cent., which 
of course can be largely accounted for by the 
growing scarcity of capital occasioned by the 
war. 

The deflection of so many billions of capital 
to war purposes has naturally brought to the 
front the question of “priority financing.” The 
problem of where to get the money and credits 
to supply the sinews of war for our own Gov- 
ernment and the governments of our Allies, 
and also to provide for State, municipal, rail- 
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road, public utility and industrial financing, still 
remains unsolved. The financial world is show- 
ing an increasing tendency to discriminate be- 
tween financing fcr ptrposes essential to war 
and financing for purposes “non-essential.” 
Several committees have in fact been created by 
bankers to take under consideration the ques- 
tion of priority financing. The supply of new 
money for investment comes from current sav- 
ings, supplemented by the re-sale of property, 
representing investments already made. Imme- 
diately after the declaration by this country of 
war against Germany, the managers of Ameri- 
can public utilities were convinced that the 
savings from current income, plus money real- 
ized by the sale of property representing past 
savings, was not going to be large enough to 
provide both for war and other absolutely nec- 
essary financing and for normal capital expen- 
ditures for State, municipal, and corporation 
purposes. It was obvious, therefore, that pub- 
lic utilities must curtail their expenses as much 
as possible for the purpose of increasing their 
working capital. 

It is too early to say what can be accom- 
plished for the public utilities by “priority fi- 
nancing.” British experience in a similar situa- 
tion may possibly throw some light on this 
subject. When the London stock exchange was 
reopened in January, 1915, the Government de- 
clared that no new issues were to be offered 
except as approved by the Treasury. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appointed a committee 
of five to advise him with respect to applica- 
tions for new issues, and this committee speed- 
ily established the rule that no applications 
should be considered favorably unless (1) the 
money was needed to prevent collapse of an 
established business, or (2) the expenditure 
had the favorable recommendation of the 
proper Government Department—the Minister 
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of Munitions, the Admiralty Board, or what- 
ever board had jurisdiction. This committee 
between January, 1915, and June, 1917, passed 
upon some 15,000 applications including those 
from municipalities. Town clerks went to Lon- 
don to lay their proposals before the committee 
before they could get local money to provide 
even a new sewer. If this were needed for a 
munition factory, the application was approved; 
otherwise the town had to get along with the 
old sewer. 

It can be imagined how little new money the 
public utilities got. It is estimated that in 
1914, $15,500,000 was invested by Great Britain 
in municipal loans; in 1915 nothing was in- 
vested; in 1916, $2,500,000; in the first half of 
1917 nothing was invested. The situation with 
regard to public utilities was of the same sort. 
In 1914 the amount of new capital invested was 
$66,500,000; in 1915, $5,000,000; in 1916, $600,- 
000; in the first six months of 1917, $1,500,000. 
Should such rigid priority financing be at- 
tempted in this country, much would depend 
on how far the public utility companies were 
classed among the war essentials. 

Though the unexpected and abnormal condi- 
tions of 1917 have complicated the public util- 
ity situation to no small extent, they have in 
some ways simplified it and rendered it more 
hopeful. It was not until 1917, that is until 
this country actually found itself at war with 
Germany and involved in the great financial 
problems which that situation was bound to 
raise, that a recognition of the need of the 
public utility companies of a higher rate of 
return became widespread. 


Today it may be said that there actually has 
been a change of sentiment and this may be 
indicated in a number of ways. Not only have 
public service commissions been more liberal in 
granting increases in rates and fares, but there 
has also been a great decrease in the tendency 
on the part of the public to protest against 
such increases. Since July 1, 1914, as many as 
110 electric railways in the United States and 
Canada have raised their fares and some have 
made more than one increase, the movement 
being accentuated in 1917. The fact that the 
gas companies have advanced their prices with- 
out encountering protest from consumers is 
another indication of change in public senti- 
ment effected by the conditions created by the 
war. 

The above is a survey of the public utility 
companies in the light of the extraordinary and 
temporary conditions created by the European 
War. It will be interesting to discuss them also 
in the light of the fundamental conditions that 
have called them into being and will be likely 
to govern them in the future. 


The public service companies deal in prime 
necessaries. There is nothing whose loss would 
be more keenly felt except bread and meat, 
clothing and shelter. Other things being equal, 
companies of this sort ought to do a relatively 
large business with assured profit, especially as 
the State has to a very large extent guaranteed 
them against competition. 

But other things seldom are equal, and pub- 
lic service securities vary quite greatly in char- 
acter. In short, like most things, they are good, 
bad, and indifferent. The merits of each must 
be carefully studied. 


Standardization of Investment Basis of Public 
Service Securities 

That public service securities have been re- 
garded as fundamentally sound investments, is 
indicated by the fact that they are widely scat- 
tered among such institutions as insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and trust companies. Such 
holdings are largely confined to bonds and 
notes. There is reason to believe that institu- 
tions of the character mentioned would, in 
normal times, be glad to enlarge their invest- 
ments of this description, provided a more ef- 
fective standardization of the methods of judg- 
ing public service securities could be reached. 
Efforts to attain this end have been undertaken 
in the past, and there is reason to hope that 
the time is not distant when it will be com- 
paratively easy to determine the desirability of 
the underlying securities of the companies of 
the class we are now discussing. 

The public utilities companies have had a 
transforming effect upon civilization. They 
have allowed people to live in larger and larger 
groups, to engage in ever-enlarging activities, 
and to augment the wealth of the world in ever- 
increasing ratio. Ignoring the railroads, which 
are not included in the scope of these remarks, 
it is only necessary to point to what has been 
accomplished by the introduction of electricity 
for lighting, power and traction purposes, and 
for the communication of ideas. It is easy to 
imagine what today would be the conditions of 
human life and industry if gas and water com- 
panies had never been created. 

Our debt to the public service companies is 
obviously very great. The marvelous industrial 
progress of the last century is in very great 
measure due to them. Yet despite what will 
now be regarded as the indispensable task they 
have performed, the public service companies 
have not attained a fixed and permanent status. 
This country is still young and even its older 
portions feel the reflex of pioneer conditions. 
The public service companies could not help 
feeling the influence of this. The nation has, 
however, been getting a clearer knowledge of 
its needs and a firmer grasp upon the methods 
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by which these needs should be realized. 
made 


It has 
mistakes and will make many more, but 
it is learning wisdom by its mistakes and even- 
tually will standardize its methods in accordance 
with the soundest economics. 


Business Administration of Public Service 
Companies 

Meanwhile the public service companies have 
probably made fewer mistakes than many other 
kinds of business enterprises in their initial 
stages. To illustrate, electric railways of today, 
which have probably undergone more vicissi- 
tudes than the other public service companies, 
have been created and managed with a business 
shrewdness which altogether eclipses that dis- 
played by our earliest corporations, such as the 
turnpike companies of a century ago. Many of 
their errors, if they can be called errors, were 
unavoidable. For example, electric urban trans- 
portation was introduced in a period of ex- 
tremely low commodity prices and labor costs, 
and the five cent fare and the generosity with 
reference to transfers were based upon condi- 
tions which have wholly ceased to exist with the 
lapse of a generation. 

In the nineties commodity prices and wages 
were phenomenally low; at the present time they 
are phenomenally high. Industry of every de- 
scription has been affected by this change. All 
industries except the railroads and the public 
service companies have advanced their prices to 
their customers in order to cover their own 
increased production. This’ has been 
impossible in the case of public service com- 
panies, due largely to the fact that in the last 
generation practically all of them have been 
brought under Government regulation. In re- 
cent years the regulating bodies have been more 
disposed to order reductions in the price of pub- 
lic utility services than to allow advances. That 
the public service companies have maintained 
their footing as well as they have in the face 
of such conditions, is on the whole a strong 
attestation of their fundamental soundness. 


cost of 


Present Status of Public Service Securities 


The present status of public service securities 
cannot be considered apart from the conditions 
created by the war. At the moment it is im- 
possible to say how long these conditions will 
last. The opinion is held in many quarters that 
commodity prices and labor costs will be high 
for a long time after the end of the war. All the 
public service companies are deeply interested in 
the price of coal. It is easy to see the effect 
of the present prices of coal on a gas company 
or a plant producing electric current. The rise 
in fuel cost has been so spectacular that public 
service companies have felt obliged to insert a 
“coal clause” in the contracts which they are 


now making—that is, they are contracting to sell 
their product on a sliding scale, according with 
the fluctuations in the price of coal. It remains 
to be seen how far this policy will be upheld by 
the regulating bodies. 


Services Indispensable in Time of War or Peace 


While the conditions confronting the public 
service companies at the moment are perplexing, 
it seems safe to infer that they are merely tem- 
porary. The services rendered by these com- 
panies are indispensable to the nation. They 
must be rendered by someone. The nation can- 
not expect that anyone will provide them with- 
out a fair profit. It may confidently be pre- 
dicted, therefore, that the regulating bodies will 
see the necessity of prescribing conditions that 
will furnish sufficient incentive to capital to in- 
sure the maintenance of its task of providing 
public utilities. 
posable. 


Any other outcome is insup- 


Considering the nature of their service and 
the magnitude of their activities, securities of 
public service companies should be among the 
soundest investments. The fact that in the past 
they have been to a greater or less extent under 
uneconomic and arbitrary conditions, is a fact 
to which undue importance has been attached. 
In their fundamental aspect, public service se- 
curities have come to stay: first, because of 
their essential qualities; and second, because the 
growing wealth of the nation necessitates a con- 
stantly enlarging field of investment. 





Railroad Policy 


Whether the great areas of unoccupied mil- 
lions of acres of land of our country can be 
successfully and intensively developed by means 
better than through individual initiative and 
railroad operation, with the advantages incident 
to the full play of individual human endeavor; 
whether the full development of the industrial 
life of the nation can be accomplished better 
than through the competition involved in the 
building of railroads by private capital and the 
competitive system for securing and for the 
establishment of industries thereon, and through 
the proper and efficient operation of privately 
owned railroads under Government control and 
regulation, wisely conducted; whether shippers 
in competition with other shippers, and whether 
the public, can secure better service than 
through the service they have been accustomed 
in times of peace to have offered them under 
the stimulus of individually operated enter- 
prise; all these are questions which are not at 
issue at this time, and should not be made an 
issue through the Railroad War Control bill. 
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PLAN FOR STANDARDIZING THE BUSINESS OF FARM 
LAND TITLE GUARANTY 


ELIMINATING RED TAPE, NEEDLESS EXPENSE AND DELAY 


R. C. PETERS 
President Peters Trust Company, Omaha, Neb. 


The day has arrived when there must be 
many changes in the farm loan business. Here- 
toiore it has been largely a broker’s business 
with much dissimilarity, no general system as in 
the banking business, and a lack of standardiza- 
tion, which has resulted in much additional ex- 
pense on account of the work being duplicated 
and much unnecessary work being done. There 
is no necessity for having so many different 
forms of loan papers as are being used today. 
There should be more of a standardization of 
forms. Also, there is no occasion for having 
a title read a hundred times if it passes through 
a hundred hands. 

With all due respect to the examining at- 
torneys of the different insurance and loan com- 
panies, also to the attorneys who make a profes- 
sion of the examination of titles, | am pretty 
safe in saying that if a title is submitted to one 
hundred different attorneys there will be one 
hundred different opinions rendered, and pos- 
sibly each attorney may be right in his opinion, 
but this does not get the loan man anywhere 
with his abstract and it leads in many cases 
to a great amount of unnecessary work, ex- 
pense and delay. Often an attorney calls atten- 
tion to a defect which does not invalidate the 
title at all, but submit it to a critical investor 
and he insists on this defect being cured, which 
miakes trouble and delay. 


Centralized Organization 


Many times the borrower knows his title to 
be good and he thinks there is altogether too 
much red tape in the completion of his loan, 
which leads to dissatisfaction. This could all 
be obviated with regard to titles by a centrally 
located Title Guaranty Co. which has  suff- 
cient capital and strength to command the con- 
fidence of the public. This organization should 
be large, well equipped with experts in the mat- 
ter of titles, with ramifications through the 
country, where titles could be guaranteed 
through any section of the United States, and 
a company in which the public would-have con- 
fidence. Such a company in time would be- 
come so well known that there would be a de- 





mand for its title certificates, and it would 
much simplify and expedite business. In the 
perfection of such a company very much labor, 
expense and duplication of work would be 
eliminated. The company would know that in 
many cases title certificates could be issued 
even when there were defects—if not vital, and 
would cause no trouble. 

There would be a saving of abstracting and 
reading of titles by many attorneys and the 
certificate of the guaranty company would be 
final. It would save the transmission of ab- 
stracts (which are becoming more bulky every 
day), and the cost of transmission as well as 
the risk in transmission would be eliminated. 
The purchaser of a mortgage with a title certifi- 
cate has a more merchantable title and one in 
which he would have greater confidence if made 
by a strong company. It would lead to a more 
ready negotiability of the paper and make farm 
loans much more merchantable. 


Eliminating All Elements of Risk 

The owner of the property also would feel 
much more secure if he knew that he had the 
guaranty of a strong title company, for then 
the element of risk would be eliminated as in 
a policy of an insurance company. Not con- 
sidering even the value of a title certificate from 
a strong company, the owner would be in a 
better position, for the title guaranty company 
would have experts who could defend any at- 
tack on a title, which the individual would be 
much less able to defend on account of his 
lack of knowledge of the business and his in- 
ability to secure the right attorney to attend 
to it. We find this protection true in the grow- 
ing liability insurance business and it is going 
to be demanded in title guarantees. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact 
that the title certificate of a guaranty company 
is final. Loan men will readily appreciate this, 
for when they have sold a loan and several 
months after the title has been examined by 
some critical examiner, points are raised and 
the whole matter of the title has to be gone 
over again, which leads to no small amount of 
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complications and worry, with the agents who 
negotiated the loan, with the borrower and the 
loan company handling the loan. I am not say- 
ing the insurance company or investor would 
find a defect because of a closer money market. 
Title Guaranty System vs. Torrens Plan 

The Torrens system does not seem to have 
met the demands in the United States. Many 
States have passed laws for this system but it 
has not been used. In our own State we have 
a law to this effect, but it is not used. In Ohio 
such a law has been passed and is not used. 
And while the Torrens system does not seem 
to gain ground, the Title Guaranty system is 
continually growing, and the need of it, with 
any company handling loans, is stronger with 
each year’s business. Then again, with the 
certificate of a strong guaranty company there 
is protection and under the Torrens system 
there is not. Those who have not read it I 
would advise reading the report of Mr. R. W 
Bcddinghouse, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Title Men to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Loan Board, dated 
January 22, 1917. 


MODERN BANK 


We present below a group of pictures show- 
ing how modern advertising methods are being 
applied by a modern banking institution in 
Ohio. The Guardian Trust and Savings Bank 
of Toledo recently “dressed” one of its win- 
dows to help the Red Cross campaign. Then, 


With reference to the guaranty of titles, a 
large company with experts is in a position to 
decide whether it is safe to issue a certificate on 
a title. This company could have its ramifica- 
tions—branch offices—throughout the country, 
and if a branch office is in doubt the main 
office with its experts could decide the matter, 
the same as the general loan company decides 
on the applications after they have been sub- 
mitted by the local correspondent. This leads 
to a finality in a title which every loan man can 
appreciate. A large central company with its 
branches would accumulate a very large amount 
of information about titles which would be of 
use in any locality at times. This would be of 
much advantage in facilitating the handling of 
the business. 

If the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association 
can be the means of establishing a strong Guar- 
anty Title Company for the handling of busi- 
ness, and can also bring about the standardiza- 
tion of forms and of the business in general, it 
will have accomplished all that could be asked 
of the organization and will result in large bene- 
fits to the business. 


ADVERTISING 


later on, it “dressed” the same window to help 
the thrift campaign. A local artist drew char- 
acters typifying thrift; seated in the window 
his work proved tremendously attractive to the 
crowds, and the result fully justified the ex- 
periment. 
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The past year has not been a particularly 
favorable one for the trust companies. 

The nature of their business requires that 
they should be at all times large holders of 
securities and that in their periodic statements, 
these securities should not be valued at prices 
higher than the current market. 

It follows then that in a declining market 
the shrinkage in value of securities held may 
offset current earnings to so large an extent 
as to leave the apparent net result very small. 

These companies as a rule publish no de- 
tailed statements of earnings and expenses and 
consequently we can only arrive at earnings by 
a comparison of the balance sheets which are 
published regularly. 

The latest available statements are those of 
November 14, 1917, and the nearest date of the 
preceding year with which we can make com- 
parison is that of November 29, 1916. 

The Clearing House statement as of Novem- 
ber 29, 1916, shows: 

Total Capital 30 Trust Companies.. $77,550,000 
Total Surplus 30 Trust Companies.. 180,928,600 

Total Capital and Surplus........ $258,428,600 

The stock and bond investments of these 
companies taken at market value as of above 
date were as follows: 





Pn SOCUMIOES 5 ic ciavacescncces $145,197,500 
Drives SeECurmies ..... sci ccc cess 314,195,900 
0 EG: PE Lee eee en rE $449,393,400 


Three new companies were added to the list 
and two of the former companies were merged 
within the year. 

There were also numerous increases in capi- 
tal, some of which involved the payment of 
special dividends while others involved addi- 
tions to surplus paid in through the issue of 
new stock at a premium. 

The aggregates of these changes were about 
as follows: 

Additional Surplus paid in......... $7,500,000 
Special dividends paid for readjust- 

Oe a a eee 4,637,500 
The total amount of ordinary divi- 

dends paid by these companies 

was approximately .............. $20,886,500 
Total Dividends payments as above. 25,524,000 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES IN 1917 


By L. A. NORTON 
Specialist in Bank and Trust Company Stocks, 25 Broad St., New York City 


The Clearing House statement as of Novem- 
ber 14, 1917, shows: 


Capital 32 ‘Companies. ..........2.- $95,050,000 
Surplus 32 Companies............. 164,991,500 
Total Capital and Surplus........ $260,041,500 


To find the indicated earnings then, we have 
the following: 


Surplus Nov. 29, 1916..............$180,928,600 
Additional Surplus paid in........ 7,500,000 
OS ES ere 


Less all regular and special divi- 
dends paid 


OS a peer $161,904,600 
purmmes grav, 24, 1017.25 ....06.5%45 $164,991,500 
Less Balance as above ............ 161,904,600 

Indicated Total Earnings......... $3,086,900 


The average capital employed was approxi- 
mately as follows: 
Total Capital and Surplus Nov. 29, 


Br er ee a ae $258,428,600 
Total Capital and Surplus Nov. 14, 
IE re eee PONE Om eons 260,041,500 


Half the sum of these items $259,260,050 

Indicated earnings as noted above were ac- 
cordingly about 1% per cent. on average capi- 
tal employed. This seems pretty small but we 
must bear in mind that current earnings have 
had to absorb a large shrinkage in the value 
of securities owned and if for the sake of 
illustration we assume that such shrinkage 
amounted to 5 per cent. of former value, we 
have the following: 
Stock and Bond Investments Nov. 

ee errr ee $449,393,400 


Estimated Shrinkage 5 per cent..... $22,969,670 
Add Indicated Total Earnings as 
i a 2 Se ee ee 3,086,900 
Estimated Current Earnings...... $26,056,570 


This would indicate current earnings of about 
10 per cent. on average capital and surplus em- 
ployed which is not far from the average earn- 
ings of these companies over a series of years. 


— semen ae 


—— 
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It is our constant aim to meet the 
requirements of customers in a man- 
ner consistent with right banking 


principles. 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


of the City of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Total Deposits (December 31,1917) ..... $244,000,000 


If the shrinkage in securities held has been 
more than 5 per cent. current earnings must 
have been correspondingly greater to have ab- 
sorbed this additional shrinkage. 

The deposit accounts of these companies have 
been increasing as shown by the following com- 
parison: 

Aggregate Deposits Nov. 14, 1917.$2,300,741,700 
Aggregate Deposits Nov. 29, 1916. 2,048,553,490 


LOPOREE Go cvliicikcswa ss cdawnesecen $252,188,300 

This increase equals about 11 per cent. of 
former totals. 

The market value of these stocks has de- 
clined in sympathy with the decline in other 
securities. 

Comparing total market value as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, with total value as of January 1, 
1918, we have: 

Total market value all companies at 


bid prices Jan. 1, 1917............$360,525,000 
Additional capital paid in within the 
WOM A aed ial wtaus exe éss 17,500,000 


Net additional surplus paid in within 


ae OE 5 er cts Ol Petersen es wa 3,162,500 


I te eee la a $381,187,500 


Total market value all companies at 
bid prices Jan. I, 1018... . .. seus 321,660,000 
TS Oe emer $59,527,500 





The total market value as of January 1, 
1917, equaled about 140 per cent. of total book 
value while the total market value as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1918 equaled about 124 per cent. of 
total book value. 

It thus appears that the year’s decline in 
average market price of these stocks has not 
only equaled all shrinkage in book values but 
has exceeded this shrinkage by about 16 per 
cent. of average par value of these stocks or 
by about 11 per cent. of former average book 
value. 

The stronger tone of the general market in 
the closing days of 1917 seems to indicate the 
possibility that our period of shrinkage is about 
over and there has already been some response 
in a better investment inquiry for these stocks. 

It seems probable that present holders of 
these stocks may look forward with some de- 
gree of confidence to a recovery of lost ground 
during the coming year and it is evident. that 
new buyers have at current prices an excellent 
and unusual opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment as a number of these stocks can now be 
bought at prices yielding over 6 per cent. in 
ordinary dividends. 





The index number representing commodity 
price changes ‘is 35 per cent. higher than the 
corresponding number in January, 1916. 
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ADVERTISING EXCHANGE DIRECTORY FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


In order to stimulate an exchange of 
advertising literature among trust companies 
and savings banks, Trust CompaANIEsS Maga- 
zine has inaugurated a so-called “Exchange 
Directory.” The following trust companies 
have expressed willingness to exchange ad- 
vertising literature, including booklets, fold- 
ers, statement cards, etc. 


AREANSAS 
Little Bock.—Southern Trust Company. J. 
Cc. Conway, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles.—Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank. W. R. Morehouse, Assistant Cash- 
ier and Publicity Manager. 

Los Angeles.—Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank. E. F. Germo, Publicity Manager. 
Los Angeles.—Security Trust & bSavings 
Bank. A. C. Hoffmann, Publicity Manager. 
Los Angeles.—Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. A. L. Lathrop, Publicity Man- 

ager. 





CONNECTICUT 


New Britain.—The Commercial Trust Coim- 
pany. J. C. Loomis, Treasurer. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—The Equitable Guarantee & 
Trust Company. Richard Reese, Vice-pres. 

Wilmington.—Security Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company. John S. Rossell, President. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Chicago Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. F. O. Birney, Assistant Cashier. 
Chicago.—Harris Jrust & Savings Bank 
J. 5. broeksmit, Cashier. 

Chicago.—The Northern Trust Company. 
Louis A. Bowman, Manager, New Busi- 
ness Department. 


KENTUCEY 
Louisville.— Fidelit & Columbia Trust 
Company. J. D. Winston, Assistant Treas- 
urer. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—Interstate Trust & Banking 
Company. Henry M. Young, Secretary. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—Continental Trust Company 
W. J. Casey, Vice-President. 
Baltimore.— Maryland Trust Company. 


Carroll Van Ness, Vice-President. 
Baltimore.—Union Trust Company. M. H. 
Grape, Vice-President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—Commonwealth Trust Company. J. 
Freeman Marsten, Advertising Manager. 
Boston.—The New England Trust Company. 

Arthur Adams, Vice-President. 
Boston.—Old Colony Trust Company, E. H. 
Kittredge, Advertising Manager. 
Boston. Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany. George E. Goodspeed, Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit.—Union Trust Company, Advertising 
Department. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis.—The Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company. J. W. Groves, Advertising Mer. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis.— Mercantile Trust Company. John 
Ring, Jr., Manager Publicity Department. 

St. Louis.—NMississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. G. Prather Knapp, Mgr. of Pub. 

St. Louis.—St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
Griffin McCarthy, Mgr. Publicity Dept. 

Kansas City.—Commerce Trust Company. F. 
M. Staker, Advertising Manager. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark.—Fidelity Trust Company. Frank 
T. Allen, Publicity Manager. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn.—Franklin Trust Company. P. L. 
Watkins, Asst. Secretary. 

Buffalo. Bankers Trust Company of Buffalo. 
A. L. Dutton, Treasurer. 

New York.—Bankers’ Trust Company. E. B. 
Wilson, Manager Advertising Department. 

New York.—Empire Trust Company. Eugene 
Miller, Assistant Secretary. 

New York.—The Equitable Trust Company. 
Richard R. Hunter, Secretary. 

Wew York.—Guaranty Trust Company. F. 
Sisson, Vice-President. 

New York.—Metropolitan Trust Company. W. 
Cc. Mills. 

New York.—United States Mortgage & Trust 





Company. Henry L. Servoss, Assistant 
Secretary. 
New York.—American Bankers’ Association, 


5 Nassau Street. Library. 
Rochester.—Union Trust Company. . ae 
Meyer, Teller. 
Utica.—Utica Trust & Deposit Company 
Graham Coventry, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.— Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company. E. L. Starr, Publicity Manager. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati.—The Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. Edgar Stark, Trust Officer. 
Cleveland.—The Cleveland Trust Company. 
George E. Lees, Mgr. Advertising Dept. 
Cleveland.—The Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company. F. D. Connor, Advertising Mer. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia.—Commercial Trust Company. S 
A. Crozer, Secretarv. 
Pittsburgh—Fidelity Title & Trust Company 
T. R. Robinson, Acting Auditor. 
Beaver Falls.—Federal Title & Trust Co. W. 
W. Potts, Treasurer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sumter.—The Commercial & Savings Bank. 
R. A. Bradham, Cashier. 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond.—vVirginia Trust Company. H. W. 
Jackson, President. 


WASHINGTON 





Spokane.—Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. R. L. Rutter, President. 
Spokane.—Union Trust Company. Carl W. 
Art, Manager Publicity Dept. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee.— Wisconsin Trust Company. 


Douglas F. McKey, Secretary. 
HAWAIIAN TERRITORY 


Honolulu.—Hawaiian Trust Company. J. R. 
Galt, Treasurer. 

Zonolulu.—Trent Trust Company. 
Heiser, Jr., Treasurer. 


Cc. G. 
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THE SILVER LINING OF THE INVESTMENT BANKERS’ 
CLOUD 


By W. C. BRADLEY 
Manager Bond Department Guaranty Trust Company of New York 








(Epiror’s Note: There is too much pessimism in financial circles. 


National and financial de- 


velopments of an extraordinary character are rapidly following each other and many who are 
temperamentally given to pessimism are badly affected by adverse news. The country generally, 
however, is not depressed. The people take a broader and saner view of conditions. Mr. Bradley, 
in the following article, strikes an optimistic chord and shows that a survey of the future opens 


up splendid prospects. In abnormal war times such as 
dark clouds appearing in the horizon, but as Mr. 


we are experiencing, there are always 
Bradley very clearly shows, these always have 


ilver linings and he sketches out the probable course which investments and industrial develop- 


ment will follow at the end of the war.) 


At the Annual Convention of the Invest 
ment Bankers’ Association of America, a few 
weeks ago in Baltimore, the effect of the de 
pressed condition of the investment banking 
business, resulting from our country’s en 
trance into the war, was obvious. The silver 
lining of this cloud, however, lies in the fact 
that, eventually—also as a consequence of the 
war—the demand for investment securities will 
be greater than ever has been known. No one 
who looks below the surface doubts the real 
value of the leading issues, now temporarily 
depressed, or that recovery and stability are 
certain. 

\nnouncement that the Government would 
manage the railroads, guaranteeing all obli- 
gations in connection therewith, has had an 
invigorating effect. Recovery has been rapid 
and promises to continue with the settlement 
of a proper basis for compensating the rail- 
road owners and with assurances that the 
nanagement of the properties will be re- 
linquished by the Government at the con- 
clusion of the war. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this sit- 
uation there is boundless encouragement 
for the investment banker in the thought 
that the necessity of providing funds for the 
Government has increased his opportunities 
tremendously. Under the stimulus of patriot- 
ism the American public has been aroused as 
never before to an appreciation of the value 
of the bond. The Liberty Loan campaigns 
have prepared new territory for the invest- 
ment banker. 

To the mass of American citizens the at- 
mosphere of this war is one of prodigious 
effort at home. Only a few will know the 


thrill of high adventure, by blue wave or 
hery trench. Most stand far back by bench 
and forge, in field and counting house, all 
sinews taut, whether of body or mind, under 
the strain of keeping the men “over there” 
fed and clothed and armed. And the thing in 
which these efforts of the great body of us 
are visualized is the Liberty Loan. Our 
pocketbooks have become service stars. Into 
these campaigns has been cast our best in 
extensive and united support of the war. It 
must have been taken for granted that we 
would fight, and fight well, by land and sea, 
that we should never want for men who were 
brave, but it was another matter that the 
people of America should delve and save, that 
they should take the word of their financiers 
and pour out their wealth in unprecedented 
quantities. That involved more of a revolu- 
tion in the confidence and habits of a ma- 
jority of our citizens than has any other war 
measure, epoch-making as they have been. 
Less than one-third of one per cent. of the 
people of the United States were bondholders 
before this war began. Nearly ten per cent. 
of them are bondholders today. 

There were 2,182,018 subscribers to the 
Second Liberty Loan in the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve District, or about 23 per cent. 
of the 9,400,000 for all districts. This district 
produced for the first Liberty Loan some 
1,500,000 subscribers or 40 per cent. of the 
total. More than 16 per cent. of the residents 
of the New York district bought second Lib- 
erty Bonds as against 11.5 per cent. who took 
first Liberty Bonds. 

3ut the real significance of the Liberty 
Loan campaigns was not the actual response 
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of our people to the pleas of Government. 
The real significance lies in their potential re- 
sponse. It lies in the ability to absorb ideas, 
the capacity to enlarge their vision, the power 
of economic imagination which were indi- 
cated by that response. It lies in the willing- 
ness to see their own advantage that was 
demonstrated when by the millions they went 
to school to be taught by an army of bond 
salesmen and went home convinced that a 
dollar that doesn’t work is a financial slacker. 

During the Second Liberty Loan campaign 
one of our men devoted all his time to telling 
his audiences what a bond is. Always he 
found interested listeners. In the past there 
have been more buyers of stocks than there 
have been investors in bonds in this country. 
The ownership of a share of stock in a cor- 
poration makes the owner a partner in the 
enterprise with all the risks that such rela- 
tionship involves. If a person buys a bond, 
he becomes a creditor. A great many per- 
sons are partners, or shareholders, whose 
means do not warrant their being more than 
creditors, or bondholders. 

The two Liberty Loans brought forth an 
entirely new class of investors—people who 
never before had bought bonds; people who 
previously did not know the difference be- 
tween a bond and a share of stock. There 
were others who were positively prejudiced 
against bonds and bondholders. They consid- 
ered anyone who owned bonds as an enemy 
of the people and referred to him in oppro- 
brious terms. But the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign swept away their prejudices along with 
ignorance and lack of interest. These same 
people are now among the prospective buy- 
ers of other investment securities when the 
war is ended. They have learned to appre- 
cite banks and trust companies as the heart 
of a system that gives stability to the body 
politic and life to its purposes. 

It is estimated that there are about 40,- 
000,000 wage earners and salaried people in 
the United States, and they receive some 
$600,000,000 a week. If it were possible to 
induce these 40,000,000 to save five cents a 
week out of each dollar of their earnings, 
the total would be a little more than a bil- 
lion and a half dollars a year. Compulsory 
saving, however, exists nowhere in an or- 
ganized way, although it would form habits 
of economy as would nothing else. The 
Canadian Government, however, has taken a 
step in this direction. In its plan of govern- 
ment annuities, a small percentage of each 
week’s wages is deducted and a government 
certificate for the amount is placed in the 
pav envelope. 

The partial payment plan for buying Lib- 


erty Bonds and War Savings Stamps makes 
saving easy without being compulsory. It 
helps to make better citizens. 

Employees’ subscription to Liberty Bonds 
made through their employers and the op- 
portunities that are being given for employees 
to become shareholders or bondholders in 
the corporation for which they work, are 
bringing about closer and more friendly re- 
lations between capital and labor. Slowly, 
perhaps, these war loans and other manifes- 
tations of the broadening field of investors, 
will accomplish, quietly and by sound eco- 
nomic methods, more than the dreams of 
social reformers. 

There will be an ever-enlarging field for 
the employment of all the experience, the 
better organization, the broader view that 
have come with the first two campaigns, and 
will come with others to follow. The indus- 
trial and commercial development of this 
country presents a sufficient incentive to men 
of enterprise. To this is to be added a period 
of unexampled rebuilding in Europe, and 
then world-wide expansion of trade. Never 
before have so many people become ac- 
quainted with countries and conditions be- 
yond their own boundaries. 3ecause this 
country has been called upon to bear the in- 
dustrial and financial burden of this war we 
have learned what others want, how they 
want it, and our own abilities in respect to 
satisfying them. Competition of the most 
intense and persistent character will be met 
after this war, wherever our traders go, but 
they will have behind them something they 
never had before—the intelligent, eager sup- 
port of the nation. It is the province of the 
bankers to accumulate this released energy as 
it comes to them in the shape of money and 
credits and to use it with great tact and 
wisdom. That they will do so is beyond 
question. This, together with the habit of 
saving and thrift formed by millions of our 
people as a result of the necessities of this 
awful war, will broaden the demand for in- 
vestment securities of all kinds to an ex- 
tent beyond the imagination of the invest- 
ment banker a few months ago, and will! 
bring incalculable benefits to the millions of 
new investors in all sections of our country. 


New Income Tax Blanks 


Forms 1040 and 1040a for the return of indi- 
vidual income under the Federal Income Tax 
laws have been issued. We are informed that 
the Government is preparing a new form, which 
will be known as form 1041 for use by fidu- 
ciaries. 
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BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
PLACE A PORTION OF THEIR RESERVE FUNDS 
WITH THIS STRONG, CONSERVATIVE AND EFFI- 
CIENT BANKING INSTITUTION. INTEREST WILL BE 





ALLOWED ON DAILY BALANCES OF $5,000.00 OR 
OVER AT THE RATE OF 3 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 





CREDITED MONTHLY AND THE FUNDS WILL BE 












SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT ANY TIME. 





DRAFTS DRAWN ON THIS COMPANY ARE PAYABLE 
AT PAR THROUGH THE NEw YorRK CLEARING 
HOUSE OR THROUGH THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF THE FOURTH DisTRICT. ITEMS PAY- 
ABLE THROUGH THE CLEARING House DEPART- 
MENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM WILL 
BE ACCEPTED FOR CREDIT AT PAR. 


THe Union Trust Company of PitrsBurcGH 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS THIRTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
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THE TRUST COMPANIES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
WITH THE PASSING OF 1917 


A. L. LATHROP 
Title Insurance and Trust Company of Los Angeles, Cal. 





For the trust companies and financial institu- 
tions of the Pacific Coast, 1917 was a measur- 
ably profitable year, despite the mighty eco- 
nomic convulsions incident to the readjustment 
of the activities of the nation to the business 
of war. 

The trust business of the trust companies 
increased. Here and there an isolated case 
stands out with no gain over 1916, but the 
majority did more trust business, and, with 
due allowance for the adverse conditions, prac- 
tically all enjoyed a prosperous year. There 
was a quickened demand by both individuals 
and corporations for the services of trust com- 
panies in fiduciary capacities. While it is not 
possible to give precise figures, it is well known 
to the trust officers of California that the num- 
ber of private or secret trusts with corporate 
trustees largely increased during the year. 

This was the direct result of trust company 
activity along many lines. The trust companies 
of the coast are treading virgin fields. In the 
past their activities have been limited. In many 
cases they have operated more as a conven- 
ience to the public than for private gain. In 
former years, except by the few, but little at- 
tention was paid to the trust business, as such, 
and no more than a natural and unstimulated 
growth occurred. 

In 1917, the trust companies as a class with 
mutual interests, began to seriously consider 
their prospects in California and to take stock 
of the situation. Early in the year the prose- 
cution of several lines of co-operative action 
was decided upon. These efforts were to be 
directed mainly to the accomplishment of three 
principal objects. 

1. Increasing trust company business. 

2. Standardizing fees. 

3. Adjusting relations with the Bar. 

Obviously the first thing to be done was to 
get the trust companies together on some com- 
mon ground, where their mutual interests might 
be intelligently discussed and effectively served. 
To accomplish this the Trust Company Section 
of the California Bankers’ Association was 
formed, with the following officers: 


Chairman, L. H. Roseberry, Trust Attorney, 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. R. Hervey, Vice- 
President, Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

Assistant Secretary, Edward Everett, San 
Francisco. 

Every trust company in California promptly 
joined the Section. The Executive Committee 
is composed of the following well-known Cali- 
fornia financiers. 

John S. Drum, President, Savings Union 
Bank & Trust Company, San Francisco. 

W. R. Hervey, Vice-President, Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

L. H. Roseberry, Trust Attorney, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Lesley Einstein, Trust Officer, Bank and 
Trust Company of Central California, Fresno. 

L. E. Greene, Trust Officer, Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco. 

J. H. Coverley, Trust Officer, Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, Los Angeles. 

F. H. Judson, Trust Officer, Savings Union 
Bank & Trust Company, San Francisco. 

C. J. Hall, Vice-President, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Pasadena. 

E. A. Brown, Cashier, California Trust and 
Savings Bank, Sacramento. 

Sub-committees on “Fees,” “Relations with 
the Bar” and “Trust Company Ethics” were 
appointed, and have been energetically at work 
during the year. 


1. Increasing Trust Company Business 


Most of the trust companies conducted adver- 
tising campaigns, continuing throughout the 
year. In Los Angeles, for a time, all the trust 
companies joined in a community campaign of 
advertising, in which individual effort was sub- 
merged. In general the advertising has been 
of an appropriate character, and effective. 

Combined and well directed efforts brought 
good results. The trust companies have ex- 
tended a knowledge of the scope and value of 
their services in a broad way over the State, 
and the public is leaning more heavily upon 
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them for fiduciary service. The. increasing de- 
mand is reflected in the organization of a num- 
ber of new trust companies in the State during 
the year. Also various National banks applied 
for authority to transact a trust business, al- 
though the present laws of California preclude 
such activities on the part of National banks. 
Before they can engage in trust business they 
will have to effect certain changes in the Cali- 
fornia statutes. 

With the increase in trust business, the trust 
assets of the companies have correspondingly 
grown. Practically every company shows a 
greater liability on this account than at the 
beginning of 1917. 

Not only did the trust business of the trust 
companies increase in volume in 1917, but the 
scope and nature of their services broadened. 
Services for individuals and _ corporations, 
hitherto unobtainable on the Pacific Coast were 
inaugurated, and are now being furnished. 
Specialization in Income Tax matters is quite 
general, and the efforts of the trust companies 
will probably be of material value to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in connection with the 
collection of corporation and individual income 
taxes in California during the next three 
months. 


2. Standardization of Fees 


Upon investigation it was found that a ma- 
jority of the trust companies had a most inade- 
quate conception of what constituted appropri- 
ate fees for many classes of work and respon- 
sibility. The committee on fees of the Cali- 
fornia Section, appointed to assist the trust 
companies in arriving at a fair and uniform base 
in such matters, found a field of exceptional 
possibilities. Their work is still in progress. 
They are meeting with enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion from all members, and before another 
year has passed, the fee situation in California 
will have been scientifically placed on a fair and 
uniform basis. When the work of this com- 
mittee has been accomplished, and a report 
ready, its contents will assuredly be of vital 
interest to every trust company. It is thought 
that this most perplexing subject has been 
treated in a truly scientific manner, and that the 
results will be of inestimable benefit to the 
trust company fraternity. 


3. Adjustment of Relations With the Bar 


This delicate and important subject has been 
referred to a committee of the Section whose 
members are men of broad experience and un- 
derstanding, and particularly well fitted to pro- 
pose a code of procedure and outline relation- 
ships that should prevent future misunder- 
standings between the trust companies and the 


California Bar. Harmony and _ co-operation 
will work to the great advantage of all. Dis- 
cord can only tear down. 


Changes in Personnel 


The passing of 1917 marked many changes in 
the personnel of trust company and bank em- 
ployees. Hundreds have answered the call of 
freedom and democracy, and are enrolled with 
the nation’s defenders. The rosters of the offi- 
cer’s training camps in the West show the 
names of many from the trust company and 
banking fraternity, and in the ranks there is 
many a humble private and non-com, learning 
to spit Germans, whose most warlike thought, 
at the beginning of the old year related to golf, 
or a delinquent mortgage. The younger men 
are in the National army, and those too old, 
incapacitated, or otherwise disqualified, have 
cheerfully taken up their work, for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Financial Situation 


The financial situation in general is reason- 
ably satisfactory. There is a heavy local de- 
mand for money. Interest rates are firm and 
high. There is a fair offering of suitable loans. 
Bank clearings and deposits, despite the unpre- 
cedented demands for cash, are holding their 
own. 

The only acute uncertainties of the situation 
are present in the impending war taxes, and the 
ambiguities of the Excess Profits Tax Law. 
That no one understands this act is admitted. 
A bank or trust company with its large invest- 
ment is municipal and other tax exempt bonds, 
shares, in a peculiar way, the general feeling 
of apprehension, and until some of the doubt- 
ful features are cleared away by reasonable 
Treasury Decisions, this rift will not be closed. 


General Business Conditions 


Dry weather during the period beginning 
October ist, has been an unfavorable factor of 
the general business situation. Since that date 
the rainfall in California has been short of 
normal. At this season, however, precipitation 
invariably sets in, and no alarm is felt for the 
crops of 1918. 

There has been a general increase in acre- 
age planted. Potatoes and barley, in California, 
are both reported with increased yields, and 
the aggregate total of agricultural tonnage was 
considerably above the average. 

Farm labor is and has been scarce. The draft 
and other demands have largely reduced the 
supply. Importations of Chinese laborers, un- 
der bond to return after the war, has been seri- 
ously discussed as a war measure. 

Labor conditions in other lines have im- 
proved somewhat. Most of the strikes, recently 
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Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 


in progress at various points on this Coast, 
have been settled through the intervention of 
the Federal Wage Adjustment Board. Settle- 
ment, in a majority of cases, was effected by 
prevailing upon the employer to accede to the 
demands of the employees, but a settlement on 
any basis permitted a resumption of activities, 
and thus worked a benefit. 

Shipbuilding has expanded with amazing 
rapidity. Both steel and wooden ships are un- 
der construction, in huge yards at many points 
on the coast. At the beginning of the year, 
these locations, in most instances, were mud 
flats or unoccupied stretches of beach. 

The value of imports and exports is making 
new records, notwithstanding the inadequacy of 
available bottoms. 


Looking Forward 


Everything considered, the trust companies 
of California enter the new year of 1918 with 
confidence. While the general situation is 
fraught with some uncertainty, there is. nothing 
to confirm an opinion that the new year will 
not be a better one than the old. 


When you have business with the 
Hardware City, 


The Commercial Trust Company 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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confer with us 


A New Form of Personal Accounts Record 


LaSalle Extension 
issued a pamphlet 
contains complete directions for a personal 
or household budget on a scientific plan. 
Everyone makes some sort of scheme of ex- 
penditures and keeps some kind of record, 
but most of us should do the thing much 
more systematically than we do, if we want 
to get the most for our money. 


This very modern 
treatise begins with a 


has just 
interest. It 


University 
unusual 


and practical little 
discussion of the var- 
ious methods of personal accounting and the 


importance of having system and sticking 
to it. It discards double entry at once as 
unsuited to the purpose, but presents a rather 
elaborate table in which all probable ex- 
penses for the year can be entered under 
appropriate headings. See form, page 55. This 


is the “budget.” 
Then follow twelve large sheets (See form, 
page 56), one for each month, on which all 


expenditures, no matter how 
tered under the headings used in the budget 
At the bottom of each column are spaces 
total, overrun, and underrun. 

The difference scheme like this 
and the ordinary haphazard method is all 
the difference between knowing what you are 
doing with your money and merely guessing. 
The plan is to be strongly recommended to 
everybody, but especially to housekeepers. 
Few things give a housekeeper greater satis- 
faction than to be able to tell at any moment 
exactly where she stands. 


The pamphlet has been prepared by 
Stephen Gilman, vice-president of the Tan- 
ner-Gilman Co., Public Accountants, and is 
published by the LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity of Chicago as part of the material of its 
course in higher accountancy. 
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Our Half Century of Service 


This year the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company celebrates its 
50th anniversary. The Company believes that its long experience in 
matters of banking and trust is an asset of great value. This 
experience, together with strong management, complete equipment 
and large resources, provides ample reason for the confidence of 


our clients and correspondents. 


Rhode 
Hospital Trust Company 


15 WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Continued from page 11 


which other nations extend to their merchants, 
manufacturers and banks (we do not ask for 
that, and we believe we do not require it), but 
provided that they be not hampered and 
harassed by the Government and the lawmak- 
ers; provided that ignorance, prejudice, ill-will 
and suspicion be not permitted to place fetters 
upon them. 


Employer and Employee Must Get Together 

We must bridge the gulf. which now sepa- 
rates the employer and the employee, the busi- 
ness man and the farmer, if the existing order 
of civilization is to persist. 

I believe in change and in progress and social 
justice. 

I yield to no one in the warmth of my sym- 
pathy with those whose life is a hard and weary 
struggle to make both ends meet and in the 
genuineness of my desire to see their burden 
lightened. 

I believe that it should be and must be our 
sincere and sustained effort to co-operate 
toward bringing into the lives of the masses 
of the people more of ease and comfort, more 
of the rewards and joys of life than they now 
possess. 








Island 


I believe this is not only our duty, but our 
interest, because, if we wish to preserve the 
fundamental lines of our present social system, 
we must leave nothing practicable undone to 
make it more satisfactory and more inviting to 
the vast majority of those who toil—and I do 
not mean those only who toil with their hands 
—than it now is. 

We must not deal grudgingly with labor; 
we must not look upon labor unrest and aspira- 
tions as temporary “troubles”’—as a passing 
phase; but we must give to labor willing and 
liberal recognition as partner with capital. We 
must, under all circumstances, pay as a mini- 
mum a decent living wage to every one who 
works for a living. 





We must devise means to cope with the 
problems of unemployment and to meet the 
dread advent of sickness, incapacity and old 
age in the case of those whose means do not 
permit them to provide for a rainy day. 

We must give heed to the problem of ob- 
taining fair and fitting compensation for the 
professional man, the worker in every occu- 
pation, whose life, too often, is oppressed by 
the pre-occupation of how to find the where- 
withal to provide for himself and his family. 
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The great interest in the foreign trade field 
which has developed in the United States dur- 
ing the past few years has resulted in con- 
siderable inquiry regarding the banking facili- 
ties for handling this trade. Before the war the 
financing of our foreign trade was taken care 
of almost entirely by the old established pri- 
vate banking houses and a few foreign ex- 
change departments of banks and trust com- 
panies. To encourage the development of our 
foreign trade, the Congress wrote into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act a provision new to National 
banks permitting them under certain restric- 
tions, to open branches in foreign countries. 

In addition to the previously existing pri- 
vate banking houses and foreign departments 
of banks and trust companies, we now have 
facilities for financing our foreign trade along 
the following lines: 

National banks as mentioned above, are al- 
lowed to establish direct branches in foreign 
countries on obtaining permission from the 
Federal Reserve Board. This direct extension 
by means of branches of National banks will 
be limited because of the few National banks 
with sufficient capital to go into that business 
and the necessity of their segregating a por- 
tion of their capital for the branches.” This 
capital requirement of course will limit the 
number of branches they can open. 

State banks and trust companies are per- 
mitted under the laws of some States, to estab- 
lish branches in foreign countries. This busi- 
ness will be limited because of the few States 
which permit this business and the small num- 
ber of institutions which have sufficient capital 
to go into this business. 

A third class of institution has recently de- 
veloped to handle our foreign trade. These are 
corporations with liberal charter privileges 
which enter into what is known abroad as com- 
mercial banking, that is, they not only do a 
distinctly banking business such as trading in 
exchange, but they directly finance merchandise 
at any or all of its stages from its original 
production to its ultimate use. Merchandise 


FINANCING OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BRANCHES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


WALTER M. VAN DEUSEN 
Assistant Manager, Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Inc. 


may be handled on consignment, an advance 
being made against its final sale. Advances may 
even be made to aid the planter to produce the 
crop which will finally be sold in this country. 
These corporations may also, in some cases, 
act as the representative in foreign countries 
of American manufacturers. Their field is al- 
most unlimited. In going into the foreign field 
these corporations either establish their own 
branches, purchase or organize local banks, or 
make intimate working agreements with already 
established native houses. 

These foreign trade corporations divide into 
two classes, those owned and controlled by a 
single interest and those jointly owned by sev- 
eral banks. This latter class is made possible 
by the passage of a recent amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act, which permits National 
banks to own stock in such foreign trade cor- 
porations as have the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board. This enables a group of banks 
to pool their interests in foreign trade business 
and establish connections in other countries on 
a scale which would be impossible for any but 
the very largest banks. By this means many 
American banks can go into the foreign field 
with what is practically equivalent to their own 
organization. Another important feature of 
such an organization is that it does not com- 
pete with the local banks for the deposit ac- 
counts of their local manufacturers, while at 
the same time giving to the local manufacturer 
the fullest facilities for developing his foreign 
trade. 

Heretofore the manufacturers and merchants 
of foreign countries have had a decided ad- 
vantage over those located in this country be- 
cause of the more complete banking facilities 
afforded them by their own banks. These banks 
have of course used every effort to aid the 
business of their own country and push the 
products of their country at the expense of 
their comnetitors. Our exporters were at a 
great disadvantage especially when they had to 
deal through the banks of their competitors. 
Now this is changed and our export and im- 
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OUR organization is arranged so that each state in our territory is under 
the supervision of some one of our senior officers, who is responsible 
for the prompt and efficient transaction of all business in his division. 


Your Third National Account will receive prompt personal attention 
OFFICERS 
F. O. WATTS, President. 





T. WRIGHT, Vice-Prest. J. R. COOKE, Cashier. 

R. 8. HAWES, Vice-Prest. D’A. P. COOKE, Asst. Cashier. 

W. W. SMITH, Vice-Prest. H. HAILL, Asst. Cashier. 

F. K. HOUSTON, Vice-Prest. M. E. HOLDERNESS. Asst. Cashier. 
E. C. STUART, Vice-Prest. A. W. HAILL, Asst. Cashier. 


WM. C. TOMPKINS, Auditor 
DILRECTORS 


EUGENE H. ANGERT, E. K, LUDINGTON, 
Attorney. President Chase Bag Co. 
JOHN 1. BEGGS, : E. D. NIMS, 
President and General Manager, St. Louis Car Co. Vice-President Southwestern Bell Telephone System. 
GEO. W. BROWN, 7 H. L. PARKER, 
Chairman of the Board, Brown Shoe Co. President Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
L. RAY CARTER, AP A. J. SIEGEL 
T. W. Carter & Co. President Huttig Sash and Door Co. 


WALLACE D. SIMMONS, 


President Simmons Hardware Co 


F. B. EISEMAN, 


Vice-President Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. J. E. SMIT 
S. H. FULLERTON, er 9 : rite 
, - ; : F. O. WATTS, 

. President Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. President. 
NORRIS B. GREGG, T. WRIGHT, 


Vice-President, National Lead Company. Vice-President. 
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usiness can be financed by our 


own banks which naturally will give 


every aid first to the business of this 





country) The banking facilities are 
ready in a number of places if our 
manufacturers want the export trade 
and are willing to devote to it the at- 
tention and handle it with the intelli- 
gence which European nations have dis- 
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In this connection it might be well 
our Government would adopt a policy 
of greater practical assistance to our 
people who are seeking foreign trade. 
It is well known that England has en- 
deavored to keep up her foreign trade 
during the war and even extend it at 
the expense of the German trade. Ships 
have been kept in their foreign trade 
whenever possible, financial assistance 
has been kept available for those en- 
raged in foreign trade, raw materials 
have been obtained for manufacturers, 
and every possible government restric- 
tion has been waived when English 
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WILLIAM SCHALL JOHN HANWAY EDWARD S. PAINE FRANK M. WELTY CARL MULLER 


WILLIAM SCHALL & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


45 William Street, NEW YORK 





Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Collections 
& Cable Transfers Commercial and Travelers Foreign & Domestic 
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THe New York TRUST 


ComMPANY 
26 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 


Capital, $3,000,000 


Designated Depository in Bankruptcy and of Court 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


FREDERICK J. HORNE, - - 
JAMES DODD, - ---- - 
CHARLES E, HAYDOCK, - - 
HERBERT W. MORSE, - - - 
HARRY FORSYTH, - - - - - 


OTTO T. BANNARD 

S. READING BERTRON 
JAMES A. BLAIR 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
JAMES C, COLGATE 
ALFRED A. COOK 
ROBERT W. de FOREST 
JOHN B. DENNIS 
PHILIP T. DODGE 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 


Member of Federal Reserve System and the New York 
Clearing House Association 


President 
Vice-President EDWARD B. LEWIS, - - Assistant Treasurer 
Vice-President WALTER MAC NAUGHTEN, Assistant Secretary 
. H. WALTER SHAW, - - - Assistant Secretary 
Vice-President xi s ‘ SIsti Secretary 
ice-Presiden ARTHUR S. GiBBS, - - - Assistant Secretary 
- = secretary JOSEPH A. FLYNN, - - - Assistant Secretary 
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Surplus and Profits, $10,300,000 


and Trust Funds 








OTTO T. BANNARD 


Chairman of the Board 


- Treasurer AUGUSTUS C. DOWNING, Jr., Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
BENJAMIN S, GUINNESS HENRY C. PHIPPS 
JOHN HENRY HAMMOND BUCHANAN HOUSTON 
F. N. HOFFSTOT EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 
FREDERIC B, JENNINGS NORMAN P. KEAM 


DEAN SAGE 
JOSEPH J. SLOCUM 
JOHN W. STERLING 


WALTER JENNINGS 
JOHN C. McCALL 


OGDEN L. MILLS JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN J. MITCHELL MYLES TIERNEY 
JAMES PARMELEE CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY 
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ADVANTAGES OF A PUBLICITY AND NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT IN A SMALL BANK 


J. BRENTON TAYLOR 
Assistant Secretary of the Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo 








(Epitor’s Note: Jt was not so long ayo that a new business department 


in a bank was con- 


sidered thoroughly unethical, while a publicity department was something not even to be thought 
of. Banking ethics and dignity have broadened somewhat in recent years, and today every ener- 


getic banking institution in the large cities of the 


business and publicity are the primary work. 
ments. 


It has been the common opinion among bank- 
ers ior many years that a separate departmeut 
for handling matters of new business and pub- 
licity was a prerogative of only the largest 
banks in the big cities. 

Most banks in smaller communities accept 
this theory. They make no provision for the 
separate handling of this work, but depend for 
new business upon the combined efforts of the 
various directors, officers and employees who 
are to handle this task in conjunction with all 
other matters of routine. 

Of course, by this method (so much in vogue 
in smaller institutions) new business is actu- 
ally secured and progress made, but maximum 
results are not thus obtained, and -it is the 
shortcomings of this system that make it im- 
perative that new business work be centralized. 
The project of establishing a separate depart- 
ment and having its activities directed and su- 
pervised by one of the officers in whom the re- 
sponsibility for this work would be concen- 
trated, is well worth the consideration of banks 
in all communities. 

To show the defects in the first method of 
obtaining new business one concrete example 
might be shown. For instance, an officer of a 
given bank might take it upon himself to ap- 
proach the president of a big manufacturing 
concern on a matter of ascertaining whether 
that company had surplus funds to deposit. 
His approach for this reserve account in the 
shape of a savings deposit might bear fruit 
and the account be forthcoming. But had the 
name of the prospect been suggested at a meet- 
ing of the officials of the bank, it might have 
developed that another officer was better fitted 
by acquaintance to make the approach than 
any other. The prospect might possibly be a 
clubmate, or lodge member of the official dele- 
gated to interview him, and the amount of the 


J 


deposit might then have been effected by the 
manner of approach. Most men are in a more 
receptive mood when at the club, on the golt 
links, or at a social entertainment, than when 
appealed to for a bank account during a busy 
day at their office. 

in the matter of publicity a bank officer often 
contracts for some syndicated form of adver- 
tising lacking in individuality or originality, 
that does not depict the particular advantages 
of his bank, while just these features could 
have been supplied if the problem had been dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the bank officers, and 
preparation of the copy had been attended to 
by some other officer particularly adapted to 
that line of work. 

To illustrate the advantages of centralizing 
publicity and new business work in a syste- 
matic manner by means of a separate depart- 
ment, a short description follows of the func- 
tions of a department, together with the method 
of procedure that can be successfully followed 
in a small bank 


Organization and Policy 


A new business and publicity department 
should comprise the officer in charge, an out- 
side man or solicitor, a stenographer and porter 
in charge of the stock room, if this depart- 
ment is to embrace the purchasing of the bank’s 
supplies. 

From the daily report sheets (form for 
which appears on the opposite page) it can 
readily be seen how the work and activities 
should be divided. The stenographer prepares 
the report from records in the banking depart- 
ment and this report is read at the daily meet- 
ing of the officers of the bank. At this meet- 
ine a portion of the time is devoted to the con- 
sideration of all phases of new business and 
publicity, so it can be seen that rightly all the 


United Stafes has a department in which new 
N ow the smaller banks are installing such depart- 
The following article contains a number of valuable suggestions along these lines.) 
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PARIS BRANCH, THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


MAIN Office, 37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK BRANCHES: 222 BROADWAY; 618 FIFTH AVENUE 
FOREIGN BRANCHES: LONDON, 95 GRESHAM ST., E. C.; PARIS, 23 RUE DE LA PAIX 


TOTAL RESOURCES, $262,017,000 
fees Company has been designated a United States Deposi- 


tary. Those desiring to transmit funds to persons serving 
abroad may make deposits here for transmission through our 
Paris office to such persons “Somewhere in France.” 
Correspondence Invited 
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Publicity and New Business Department 





sMataete Gino 191 
New Business Secured 
Name Nature of Account How Introduced or Obtained 
Accounts Closed 
Name Nature of Account Reason and Prospect of Re-opening 
Officers’ Calls on Prospects 
Give Name of Prospect, Name of Officers and Remarks as to Kind of Business and Results 


Current Advertising 





New Pamphlets 


officers are also a part of this department, as 
well as the stockholders, directors and em- 
ployees, as will be shown later. New accounts 
are reported as to source, amount, etc., and 
thus can be traced the results of the various 
advertising methods which are made a matter 
of record. “Thank You” letters are written to 
all new depositors (real letters carrying a per- 
sonal note, not form letters) and this is a 
point essential in the successful conduct of a 
new business department. Letters are written 
to the small savings depositors whose names 
appear as closed accounts, and a careful 
checkup is made of those re-opening. 

Large savings or commercial accounts closed 
receive careful consideration at the officers’ 
meetings and. plans are devised for the best 
method of reviving them. This is generally 
done by a call by the officer best fitted by ac- 
quaintance, and the result of the interview 
turned over to the new business department. 
Many misunderstandings and other difficulties 
are thus smoothed out and the depositor 
brought back and closer relations with the bank 
established. 

At the daily meetings, names of prospects are 
submitted and, as in the manner outlined above, 
the approach or “courtesy call” is made by the 


Current Window Display 


Suggestions at Publicity and New Business 
Committee Meetings 


official decided upon after consideration of 
each individual case. Slips are given to the 
officer so delegated and are returned to the 
new business department duly filled in, giving a 
detailed report of the result of the call, which 
is in turn read at the next officers’ meeting. 
These reports are “filed” and when the pros- 
pect is to be approached at a later date the 
new business department produces a reminder 
at the proper time, thus completing the proper 
“follow up” in such matters. 


Inactive Accounts 


A careful analysis of the daily balances on 
checking accounts is made by the new business 
department and when accounts appear to be 
unprofitable steps are taken to make them ac- 
tive and profitable by letters, calls or ‘phone 
messages. Savings ledger cards are gone over 
at regular intervals, letters written on pictorial 
letter heads to accounts not showing subse- 
quent deposits. This innovation on bank sta- 
tionery attracts attention and it is certain these 
short, terse letters will be read. 


Current Advertising 


Newspaper copy is prepared by the officer in 
charge and all suggested “ads.” by other offi- 


mer 
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A little home bank may be made a power 
for good. 

It can accomplish nothing by itself, 
standing unused in an out-of-the-way place. 

It can only be ‘an assistant to the saver. 

It can ‘assist your boy and girl to great things. 

It can assist you in daily economies upon which 
big results are often built. 

It cannot furnish the initiative, but it can be 
@ constant reminder and an every ready 
recipient. 

Why not use the little bank we delivered to you 
when you opened your savings account with 
us to teach the children to save, or to 
collect together small amounts for yourself. 

Thy not? 

Very truly yours, 


sain ain ali cli ali alin i ai in. alin sl allie lin sili ili in dil in lin i tii dn sili Alin i i nn a i i i i i 


Saving pennies 


is 
dollar wisdom 





Save the pennies —— and you will soon have dollars to your credit 
Every man and woran should save at least 10% 
of his or her income. 
Impossible you say, especially with the present 
high cost of living. 
To help solve this problem try the plan as out- 
lined in our new booklet "A TAY TO SAVE” 
It is full of helpful and practical suggestions 
and can be used to excellent advantage with 
the home safe, which you now have, 
Just call at our savings window and we will be 
nleased to give you a copy. 
Its worth while. Come this week. 






Very truly yours, 
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“Saving the first $100 was 
what started me on the 
road to success” 





Unique SAmpPLEs oF CrrCULAR LETTERS AND PASTER 
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cials or employees reach the new business de- 
partment for proper consideration and ultimate 
placing in the papers. Scrap book records are 
kept, thus making a proper checkup on monthly 
advertising bills. This procedure covers also 
magazine ads. and other matter placed by the 


bank. 


Window Displays 
This feature of the publicity work is in direct 
charge of this department and a complete rec- 
ord of the weekly change of exhibits is kept 
together with a memo of “props” used. 


New Pamphlets 


It is important that booklets, leaflets and 
pamphlets should be published frequently on 
timely matters and subjects and sent only to 
a discriminating list. This brings up the sub- 
ject of mailing lists which are to be kept “live” 
by the new business department. This is a 
most important matter and can well afford the 
personal attention of the officer in charge, for 
no matter how meritorious the bank’s publica- 
tion it will be money thrown away if the dis- 
tribution is not handled systematically. 

A profitable method of distribution of the 
bank’s literature is to place a quantity of a cer- 
tain booklet in the front window with a card 
outlining the contents of the publication and 
inviting those interested to come inside for a 
free copy. Thus many persons will cross your 
threshold that could not be brought in to make 
the bank’s acquaintance in any other way 


Solicitor 


A small bank can well afford to employ an 
outside man to make house to house and fac- 
tory canvass for new savings accounts. He can 
place the small home banks where they will be 
used for the purposes intended, and at the same 
time spread good-will and line up good pros- 
pects for later business. Advertising novelties, 
such as blotters, pens, pencils, rulers and thim- 
bles can be distributed to good advantage by 
this solicitor in his daily calls as well as adver- 
tising literature on thrift subjects, daily ex- 
pense account cards, household expense book- 
lets, etc. His activities are directed by the 
officer in charge and an average of four to five 
accounts each day can readily be obtained. 
Lists of newcomers to a city can be obtained 
from any local Electric Light or Gas Company, 
and these names make an ideal list for writing 
welcoming letters, and good prospects to be 
called upon later by this solicitor. An experi- 
enced man at this work should be employed 


and one who will immediately attract confi- 
dence of the plain middle class people, who 
comprise the bulk of a bank’s best savings de- 
positors. 


Other Activities of this Department 


To enlist the services of directors and stock- 
holders in the new business features of the 
bank’s work, a good plan is by means of letters 
signed by the president, setting forth in them 
the progress of the bank, stating figures, plans 
for the future and incidentally making an ap- 
peal for new names to be solicited by the bank 
or by the stockholders themselves. These letters 
should be sent out at regular intervals, at least 
twice a year. 

Interest of the employees of the bank in the 
work of the publicity and new business depart- 
ment can be stimulated, if necessary, by offer- 
ing money prizes for best suggestions for ad- 
vertising ideas, and for actual accounts brought 
to the bank. Many meritorious suggestions are 
thus brought out and good accounts secured 
and co-operation of all of the employees of 
the bank is obtained. 

Good-will toward a bank can oftentimes be 
secured by selecting a few hundred names of 
prominent and influential citizens and mailing 
to them at regular intervals advertising novel- 
ties of a useful nature. Print their individual 
names on blotters or on the outside cover of 
memo pads, both of which could also carry 
some lines advertising the bank as well. While 
no direct business can be traced to this method 
of publicity, it is the strongest kind of a bid 
for later consideration of trust business even 
though the individual is tied up to some other 
institution which is perhaps not fitted to han- 
dle matters of a trust nature 

By familiarity with the bank’s work and 
systems the members of the new business de- 
partment can be held in reserve for assisting 
in any extra work, campaigns, etc., which the 
bank might have, and while the daily routine 
of the work of its own immediate department 
necessitates a certain amount of clerical labor 
there is nothing so pressing that would not 
permit of the new business department also 
serving in the capacity of a relief squad and 
to bear out a bank’s advertising of efficient 
service. 

The growth of a bank depends largely on 
distinctive methods and the formation of a 
publicity and new business department will 
simplify this problem and lay the foundation 
for expansion in a systematic manner. 
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PHILADELPHIA 








Is one of the great financial centres of the East, 
and one of the best equipped Banks in the city is 


The Girard National Bank 


WITH RESOURCES OF OVER 


$85,000,000 








You Need a Philadelphia Account to Properly 
Handle Your Business 


PROGRAM FOR LIVE BUSINESS-BUILDING TRUST 


COMPANY ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPERS, STREET CARS AND DIRECT-BY-MAIL AS MEDIUMS 
GEORGE E. LEES 
M¢r. Advertising Department Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





Our approved list of mediums in the order 
of their importance is: Newspapers, street cars, 
and direct-by-mail features: 


Newspapers: The logic of newspaper s¢ 
lection lies in the fact that every inhabitant of 
the community is an actual or prospective cus- 
tomer of the bank, and while no newspaper 
reaches everybody, there is no waste circulation 
in those that it does reach. In this sense, a 
bank has an advantage over nearly every other 
advertisable line of business. 

We use all the important daily papers in the 
city. The proof of their productiveness is found 
in the quick response that comes when we ad- 
vertise something new. It is almost impossible 
to check the general line of argument on bank 
services, but it is easy to detect the influence 
of newspaper advertising when something spe- 
cial is published, as for exarmple, when we re- 


cently announced a system of making weekly de- 
posits for the purpose of saving money for life 
insurance premiums. 


The foreign population of Cleveland is over 
30 per cent. of the total. Many of these people 
do not read English. We therefore use a se- 
lected list of newspapers, published in foreign 
languages, and write specific copy for this ele- 
ment of the population. 


Street Cars: Although the street car does 
not offer the same flexibility as the newspaper, 
we nevertheless have definite indications of its 
value. We have had a number of cases where 
persons have read our advertisements in the 
street car, and have written us, enclosing a de- 
posit to open up an account, when their homes 
have not been located conveniently to our main 
office or branches. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZEO 1856 
CAPITAL, . - ° - $5,000,000 
SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $17,500,000 
DEPOSITS (DEC. 31, 1917), - - $192,000,000 


PRESIDENT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 


VICE-PRESIOENTS 


GILBERT G. THORNE 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 
WILLIAM O. JONES 


MAURICE H. EWER 
GEORGE H. KRETZ 
SYLVESTER W. LABROT 


CASHIER 


ERNEST V. CONNOLLY 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 


WILLIAM A. MAIN 
FRED'K O. FOXCROFT 
J. EDWIN PROVINE 


STUYVESANT FISH 
CHARLES SCRIBNER 
EDWARD Cc. HOYT 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
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$3,100,000 
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E cordially invite out-of- 
W town business. This 
complete banking insti- 
tution is thoroughly a a ae to 
handle every form of banking 
business and invites correspon- 
dence. Inquiries receive thorough 
and prompt attention. We are 
I ally authorized to act as 
Administrator, Executor, Guard- 
ian, Receiver and Trustee. Our 
Trust Department is in the hands 
ot skilied attorneys and business 
men of wide experience. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINES BANK 
SIXTH ¥ SPRING STS. 








CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 

RICHARD H. WILLIAMS 
THOMAS F. VIETOR 


LOS ANGELES 


WILLIAM E. DOUGLAS 
HENRY L. SPARKS 
BYRON P. ROBBINS 


DIRECTORS 


ROBERT P. PERKINS 
JOHN JAY PIERREPONT 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, JR. 
HORACE C. STEBBINS 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 
SYLVESTER W. LABROT 


JOHN G. MILBURN 
WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JOSEPH D. OLIVER 





—— Ghe 
_ Pde | PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 








Capital - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 5,810,224.29 


ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN Way M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


C. WALTER BORTON 
SECRETARY 


SAMUEL H., TROTH 
TREASURER 
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Security Service 
on the 


Pacific Coast 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, together with its asso- 
ciate, the Security National Bank, 
offer those desiring banking facilities 
in the Southwest the most complete 
and varied service obtainable. 


Our large and well equipped organ- 
ization makes it possible to render 
every desired service, either financial or 


fiduciary, with efficiency and dispatch. 


EGURITYtTrcest 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


The Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Reseurces Over $57,000,000.00 
LOS ANGELES 





office, and in using street cars, we do not take 
the entire run, but select lines that pass our 
branch offices, and that cover the most desirable 
territory. Our cards are designed for strength, 
simplicity and economy, and in addition to mere 
name publicity, we pay close attention to the 
timeliness of our argument. For purposes of 
economy, in production, we design four cards at 
a time, and have them all printed at once, and 
in the same colors. It is easy to forecast street 
car requirements four or five months in advance. 

Direct-by-Mail: We issue quite a number 
of specific booklets and folders on various bank- 
ing subjects. At certain times we send personal 
letters, but we realize that too much solicitation 
by mail is often worse than not enough, and we 
are very careful not to wear out the patience 
of our prospects or patrons. We believe in in- 
tensive solicitation, when there is a good reason 
for it and the time is ripe. In this way we have 
been able to fill our fur storage vaults, and are 
now working on silver storage, sending a letter 
with a descriptive booklet to a selected list of 
names. 

At the opening of the navigation season we 
distribute booklets to the sailors on the lake 
boats, and call their attention to our Lake 
Marine Savings Plan, whereby deposits and 
withdrawals can be made through the captains. 


Hawatian Trust 
Company, Ltd. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Transacts a general Trust Company 
business, making a special feature of 
collecting and remitting income and 
taking charge of personal and real 
property at very reasonable rates. 


Trust funds safeguarded and careful, 


painstaking attention given to every 
matter entrusted to our care. 


Correspondence invited. 


at 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
E. D. TENNEY President 
C. H. COOKE . . oe First Vice-President 
HON. GEO. R. CARTER Second Vice-President 
J. R. GALT Treasurer and Manager 
H. H. WALKER. Assistant Treasurer 
RANNEY SCOTT Cashier 


C. H. ATHERTON 
S. G. WILDER 
R. B. ANDERSON 


Directors 


This plan has been in operation for five or six 
years and is constantly growing. 

The mail offers so many opportunities for 
special work that there is sometimes the tempta- 
tion to carry the activity too far. We have 
quite a number of well-established avenues of 
effort, and while we are not employing an ex- 
tensive follow-up system, we are getting excel- 
lent returns along the lines of the bank’s most 
obvious needs. The literature racks at various 
points of the main office and branches are al- 
ways kept up to date and adequately supplied 
with current literature. This provides an auto- 
matic distribution without expense. We are now 
publishing a series of books on various bank- 
ing subjects. Naturally, we cannot judge the 
exact value of these publications from the 
standpoint of producing or maintaining business, 
but as all of our literature combines specific 
information on banking subjects, with a special 
relation to the Cleveland Trust Company, we 
feel that it must have considerable value. 

Other Influences: It is well known that 
the business of a bank is largely influenced by 
what its customers say about it; also by its 
location, the character of its building, its size 
and mode of conducting business. Few of these 
factors are controllable from the advertising. 
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Reserve Accounts 
Collections | 


Banking and Trust Business | 


In each of these matters 
we offer favorable terms 
with prompt and accurate 
service. We invite the 
Baltimore business of 
banks, firms, corporations 
and individuals 


UNION TRUST. 
COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Officers 


Maurice H. Grape 
Vice-President 


Wm. O. Peirson 
Treas. and Asst. Sec’y. 


John M. Dennis 


President 


Joshua S. Dew 


Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 











We have 15 branches in addition to our main 
department, but we take the view that our em- 
ployees constitute a sort of advertising medium 
that can in a measure be regulated to a certain 
degree by the advertising department. We 
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Citle Jusurauce aw 
Crust Company 


The Oldest Trust Company in the 
Southwest 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,500,000 


TRUST ASSETS, $45,000,000.00 
(No Deposits) 


DOES A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS 
AND 
INSURES TITLES TO REAL ESTATE 


SPRING STREET, AT FIFTH 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 





therefore issue a monthly publication for the 
purpose of raising the standards of personal 
efficiency in courtesy, accommodation, education 
and similar matters. 


THE BANK CLERK’S COST OF LIVING 


What the Situation is, and How it is Being Met 
JOH. LEWIS 
Advertising Manager Bankers’ Trust Co., New York 


The steady increase in the price of the neces- 
sities of life, which has affected everyone, has 
worked a peculiar hardship upon bank and 
trust company clerks. The mechanic is able 
to protect himself to some degree through his 
labor organization, and, furthermore, the ur- 
gent demand for every kind of labor, skilled 
and unskilled, has resulted in steadily increas- 
ing wages. The bank clerk, however, has no 
representative to champion his cause, and finds 
himself facing a situation where the purchas- 
ing power of his dollar has gradually decreased, 
while at the same time his occupation demands 
that his standard of living shall be maintained 
on a scale higher than that of the mechanic or 
day laborer. 

It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction to 





note that many of our foremost banking insti- 
tutions have taken this subject under considera- 
tion and are endeavoring to relieve the bur- 
dens of their employees by granting compen- 
sation above the regular salary. In reading the 
various announcements of this nature which 
have appeared recently, one is impressed by 
the wide range in the rate of distribution, this 
varying roughly from 5 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
of annual salaries. Inquiry discloses the fact 
that in many cases no attempt whatever has 
been made to study the subject, a bonus being 
voted simply in recognition of the fact that 
something should be done to relieve the bur- 
den. Among the institutions which have met 
the situation squarely and have endeavored to 
arrive at a conclusion which would be abso- 
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Southern Bonds 


Southern Municipal, Drainage, School or Road District Bonds are 

absolutely first-class securities and usually yield a more attractive 

interest return than can be secured through the purchase of the 
obligations of communities nearer the big financial centers. 


Write us for descriptive circular of high-grade Southern Bonds. 


Bond Department 
Hibernia Bank @ Trust Co. 


New Orleans 


Resources over $40,000,000 


y just, is the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, and its method of handling this 
lificult subject seems of sufficient interest to 
give it more than passing comment. 


Slightly over a year ago, when increased liv- 





ing costs began to be noticed particularly, 
Seward Prosser, the president of the company, 
appointed a committee of five of the senior 
lerks to make a study, requesting them to as- 
ertain, if possible, to just what extent the 
ilaried workers of the company had suffered 
by high prices. The committee rendered its 
rst report in December, 1916, and at inter- 
vals of six months since has resumed its in- 
vestigations, bringing its original report up to 
date. The report just rendered deals with the 
subject in an exhaustive manner, and in ac- 
cordance with its recommendation, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company in December paid its em- 
ployees additional compensation to cover in- 
creased living costs in amounts varying from 
5 per cent. to 52 per cent. of annual salaries, 
the exact percentage depending upon the grade 
and length of service. 

In its study, the committee found that food 
prices began to mount rapidly during the latter 
part of 1915 and early in 1916. The year 1915 
was therefore taken as the normal year, and 





the committee set about to ascertain first the 
average price of living necessities during that 
period, comparing them with the price of simi- 
lar articles during the last half of 1917. The 
increase in food and clothing prices was found 
to be approximately 80 per cent. For the in- 
crease in rent and fuel, the committee consid- 
ered a 10 per cent. advance as fair. To arrive 
at the percentage of salary spent for these 
necessities of life, or the portion of salary di- 
rectly affected by these increases, the commit- 
tee accepted “Chapin’s New York Study” as 
an authority, extending the tables given therein 
to cover the various salary bases up to $2,500. 
The combination of these percentages showed 
that the highest percentage of compensation 
would be allowed to the employee receiving be- 
tween $1,200 and $1,300, and in this particular, 
the theory of remuneration worked out to the 
great satisfaction of the committee, as it is 
recognized that doubtless the employee at that 
salary is called upon to expend a larger pro- 
portion of his income for food, clothing and 
rent than at any other stage. To those receiv- 
ing above $2,500, an amount of $575 (the com- 
pensation for the $2,500 employee) was arbi- 
trarily recommended as the maximum. The ac- 


(Continued on page 78 
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The Plainfield Trust Company 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Vensnconseennnannnennenenenennensencneeneuenconeneeniys 


MEMBE 


TOTAL 
of the RESOURCES 
FEDERAL RESERVE OVER 
SYSTEM 


$8,500,000 





Liberal Interest paid on deposits and all 
business handled promptly and efficiently 


OFFICERS 


DeWirr Husse tt, Secretary and Treasurer. 
F. Invinc Watsn, Ass’t Secretary-Treasurer. 
ApELE H. Kuirey, Ass’t Secretary-Treasurer. 


ORGANIZED 1902 


O. T. Wartne, President. 
Aucustus V. HEEty, Vice-President. 
Harry H. Ponp, Vice-President. 








Union Trust Company 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 


isa On ein SSE its SAGEo Ns ee ER aeuRK ie ses. a6 .. $500,000.00 
ee ee ala a oe ctlk a ecw ts kale bela e'e.s ea Co 982,070.79 


rr Ce. cession wi eeedWals Sakeeess . 9,955,944.83 
Trust Resources, December 31, 1917..................... 4,110,881.38 
meek mummeenone, Movenmiver 00, 8900... oo occ ccciccccccces 1,719,158.80 





WILLIAM E. GILBERT, President 


WILLIAM H. HASKINS, Treasurer 
CHARLES H. CHURCHILL, Secretary 


DALE S. TATE, Trust Officer 


THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
DEPOSITS MORTGAGE LOANS BONDS TRUSTEESHIPS 
REAL ESTATE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
ESTABLISHED 1883 


Capital and Surplus -~ - . $1,600,000 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING PARTICULARLY TO TRUST COMPANIES 





Edited by JOHN H. SEARS of the New York Bar 
[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 
NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. SUB- 
SCRIBERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE OFFERED 


FREE OF CHARGE. | 
REMOVAL OF INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEE 


(Personal differences made it unfair for 
one brother to continue as trustee for the 
other and the highest court of a State or- 
dered his removal.) 


Keating vs. Keating (165 N. W. 74), is an 
instance of a prolonged and expensive litigation, 
which would have been avoided had a trust 
company rather than a member of his family 
been appointed trustee under the testator’s will. 
It appears that William Keating, a resident of 
Mahaska county, Iowa, died in the year 1894, 
survived by several children, among whom the 
eldest, William H. Keating, was a practicing 
lawyer and the youngest, Charles A. Keating, 
was at that time residing at home with his 
father. A few months before his death he 
made a will. The instrument was prepared and 
drawn by his son, William H. Keating. In one 
of the opening clauses of the will the testator 
says in substance that he has already made 
what he deems suitable provision for his chil- 
dren other than Charles, and then proceeds 
with a devise for his benefit in words as fol- 
lows: 

“Third. I give, devise and bequeath to my 
son, W. H. Keating, in trust the following de- 
scribed real estate [describing a 120-acre tract 
of land], for the benefit of my son, Charles A. 
Keating, should he survive me, but should I 
survive him, then said real estate to vest in 
fee simple in my said son, W. H. Keating, 
after the payment of debts as aforesaid. 

“However, should my said son, Charles A. 
Keating, survive me and he prove to be a care- 
ful and prudent man, then it is my desire, if 
my said trustee think best, that he, my said 
trustee, shall convey by a proper instrument, 
the title to all of said real estate, in fee sim- 
ple to my said son, Charles A. Keating.” 

William H. Keating was also made executor 
of the will. From time to time he paid sums 


of money to Charles as representing income 
or rents from the property. 

In October, 1914, Charles brought a suit in 
equity alleging in substance that he is a careful 
and prudent person within the meaning of the 
trust created by his father’s will that he has 
demanded of his brother trustee a conveyance 
of the property to himself and a termination 
of the trust. The lower court denied this 
relief, but the Supreme Court of Iowa granted 
it, ordering a termination of the trust and a 
final accounting. 

In the course of its opinion the Supreme 
Court says that no trust has been or can be 
created in property where the discretion of the 
trustee is so broad or illimitable that equity will 
not entertain a complaint by the beneficiary that 
the trust has been or is being abused, or that 
the property is being wrongfully diverted to the 
destruction or defeat of the purpose for which 
the founder established it. “Even in the absence 
of statute the authority to entertain complaints 
alleging improper or arbitrary and unreasonable 
conduct of trustees in the administration of 
trusts has long been held to be inherent in 
courts of equity.” 

It is further remarked by the court that 
“There is another aspect of the case to which 
we may properly call attention. It is one of the 
elementary rules of the law of trusts that when 
a trustee repudiates his trust or sets up or 
asserts rights to the trust property which are 
destructive of the trust or otherwise antagonis- 
tic to the rights and interests of the beneficiary, 
the latter may maintain an action in equity for 
the removal of such trustee and for an ac- 
counting. A rule has also been applied that 
where the duties of the trustee are such as to 
bring the parties into personal touch or inter- 
course with each other, and the relations be- 
tween them have become so hostile and ac- 
rimonious that the trustee’s continuance in office 
would be detrimental to the trust and destruc- 
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ESTABLISHED 1887 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST & 


SAVINGS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) $650,000.00 


A. W. SMITH, President. 
TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President. 
W. H. MANLY, Cashier. 
BENSON CAIN, Assistant Cashier. 
C. D. COTTEN, Assistant Cashier. 

E. W. FINCH, Assistant Cashier. 

Direct connections with the strongest Banks through- 
out the South. Send us your Collections. 


tive of the mutual confidence which ought to 
exist with respect to the business, the Court is 
at liberty to remove the trustee, even though 
he be not charged with any dishonesty, and if 
necessary appoint another against whom no 
such objection exists.” 


SALE OF AN EXPECTANCY 
(Transaction between a spendthrift and 

a trust company is upheld on account of the 

fair dealing of the trust company.) 

The judgment of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
in Moore vs. Norristown Trust Company (243 
Fed. 931), is a distinct compliment to the man- 
agement of that trust company. The suit was 
brought by Gertrude L. Moore individually and 
as ancillary administrator of the estate of 
Henry G. Moore to cancel a conveyance made 
by Henry G. Moore of the right to receive 
$400,000 out of one-third of the remainder of 
the estate of Andrew M. Moore, deceased upon 
the death of the survivor of three sons, for 
$90,000. The court said: “The whole difficulty, 
and the only difficulty, in reaching a judgment 
of the merits of this case arises out of the 
existence of these two facts: One is that the 
grantor was a prodigal spendthrift, without 
other limitation to his impulse to throw away 
what he had than the extent of his possessions. 
The other is that the defendant dealt with him 
without knowing that he was what he was, and 
gave him a price for that which was sold 
which is not even now criticized as inadequate, 
much less unfair. The one fact calls loudly 
upon the law to protect, not the man himself, 
who, because he was what he was, could neither 
be protected nor even benefited, but to save his 
estate, if possible, to his family from a waste 
so inane as to be painful to witness. The other 
voices just as loudly the necessity for caution, 
lest injustice be done to the purchaser and 
injury to the public, by setting up umwise and 
impracticable standards and tests in business 
transactions. * * * 
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The Security Trust Company 
of Troy, New York 


Capital and Surplus, $379,000 
Resources, $3,937,000 


FRANK F. NORTON _ -— << President 
JAMES K. P. PINE, - - Vice-President 
JOHN DON, - =- - - Vice-President 
JAMES J. CHILD, - - - -« Vice-President 
HERBERT 8. IDE, - - - = Vice-President 
GEORGE L. HARE, Secretary and Treasurer 
WM. H. JARVIS - - - - - Asst. Treasurer 


Efficient and Prompt Banking and 
Fiduciary Service 





“There is absolutely no evidence that the de- 
fendant knew or had reason to suspect that it 
was dealing with a man whose capacity was 
even open to question. The fact is, however, 
that he was of that type of hopeless irrespon- 
sibles that no one, no matter how high their 
character or unsullied their reputation, could 
have a voluntary dealing with him, without 
paying the penalty of being deemed by all 
who knew the grantor of being unscrupulous 
simply because of having had a business deal- 
ing with him. It would have been taken for 
granted, by those who knew Moore, that no 
one, unless their duty absolutely required it, 
would have any dealings with him, unless their 
purpose was to rob him. Even those who were 
parties to this transaction, unimpeachable as 
they have always been in character and repu- 
tation, are saved from this impeachment solely 
by the fact that they did not treat him unfairly. 
In this is presented the whole merit of the de- 
fense and the weakness of the case against 
this defendant.” 





LIABILITY TO DEPOSITOR 
(A bank is liable to a depositor for pay- 
ing over his bank balance to a United 
States marshal, who has not followed the 
State practice in attaching the account.) 
Alexander Berkman was a depositor with the 
New York Produce Exchange Bank. On July 





Security Trust Company 


FORT AND GRISWOLD STREETS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Capital and Surplus, 
One Million Dollars 


Thoroughly Equipped to Act 
in All Trust Capacities 


Pays 4% on Certificates of Deposit 
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The Fidelity 


Trust Company 
of Baltimore, Md. 


solicits the accounts of 
national banks, state 
banks and trust com- 
panies. We have unex- 
celled facilities for the 
collection of transit items 
and for handling other 
banking and trust 
business. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,354,053 
Deposits - - 13,235,895 


Superior Service for All 





12, 1917, his balance was $417.83. The bank 
refused to pay it to him because he had been 
adjudged guilty of a felony, and been sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term of years and fined 
$10,000 and that the fine remaining unpaid, the 
United States Marshal had seized the balance 
due on his account. The New York Municipal 
Court holds that the bank is liable to the de- 
positor, as according to New York practice, a 
judgment debtor’s bank account can only be 
reached, after return of an execution unsatis- 
fied, by an action in equity or by proceedings 
supplementary to execution—(Berkman vs. 
Vew York Produce Exchange Bank, 101 N. Y. 
Misc. 282). 
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Hudson 
Trust Company 


AN VUUULSNUNAUUUGEUOUUNENOOOUUEOUOUUUNATAAUDENEANEOASRGNAEOSNOAUUAENOUOOEDEUREN UO ADUD LAAT 








OFFERS EVERY FACILITY EXPECTED 
OF A METROPOLITAN CORRESPONDENT 





FEDERAL, STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
DEPOSITORY 


YOUR ACCOUNT INVITED 
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FRANK V. BALDWIN 
President 
Henry C. Strahmann - - Vice-President 
John Gerken . - - - Vice-President 
Richard A. Purdy - Vice-President and Secretary 
John J. Broderick, Jr. - - - Treasurer 
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PAYMENT OF INCOME 
(A fair margin of proceeds froma single 
business adventure should be retained to 
insure constancy of income.) 


A large part of a trust fund was bound up 
in a single business which had been prosperous 
for a number of years. The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts holds that the trustees 
should not make a partial distribution there- 
from without retaining a “good margin of 
safety” so that the beneficiaries may receive a 
constant income—(Parkhurst vs Ginn, 117 
N. E. 202). 





75% Increase in 8 Months 


Growth of our Deposits 


Natural Expansion—not Result of Consolidations 


CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus 





$2 500,000.00 


; 
: 
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NEW YORK CITY 3 
Capital and Surplus (over) $1,000,000.00 
Deposits - - - - 6,000,000.00 
: 
i 
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Percy H. JOHNSTON, Vice-Pres. 
Francis HALPIN, Vice-Pres. 





FREDERIC W. STEVENS 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET 


The Ohenical National Bank 


(ESTABLISHED 1824) 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $11,500,000 


A Service to Banks 


i WEIGHTY problems involving questions of finance and business, unknown before 
the war, now frequently present themselves for solution, demanding quick 

: decisions based on accurate judgment. 

= In order to meet these conditions, our functions have been enlarged to include a 

5 : 


Service which, upon request, acts in advisory capacity to Banks and Bankers. 


Interest paid on Balances of Banks, Time Deposits, and 
Special and Reserve Accounts 


Correspondence Solicited 


H. K. TwitCHELt, President 
E. H. Situ, Cashier 
JAMES L. Parson, Asst. Cashier SAMUEL T. JONEs, Asst. Cashier 


I. B. Hopper, Vice-Pres. J. G. SCHMELZEL, Asst. Cashier H. M. RoceErs, Mgr. Foreign Dept. E 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES CHENEY 
ARTHUR ISELIN 
FReEpERIC A. JUILLIARD Percy H. JOHNSTON 


of New York 








Joun B. Doon, Asst. Cashier 








RIDLEY WATTS 
Hersert K. TWITCHELL 
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ALIEN TRUSTEE 


(An alien is qualified to act as a testa- 
mentary trustee at common law. The New 
York statute to the contrary is not retro- 
active.) 


Prior to the enactment of Chapter 443 of the 
Laws of 1914, which provides that no person 
is competent to serve as a testamentary trustee 
who is an alien not an inhabitant of the State, 
an alien was competent to take a trusteeship of 
personalty. The statute is not retroactive, 
hence an Englishman appointed as trustee un- 
der a will probated in New York before 1914 
is not disqualified—(Matter of Ripley, 101 
N. Y. Misc. 466). 


POWER OF TRUSTEE 


(Power to sell trust property does not 
authorize a trustee to barter or exchange 
it.) 

An individual trustee exchanged land in the 
trust estate as an individual for $1,100 in cash, 
two dwelling houses, a post office and store 
building with its contents. The Appellate Court 
of Indiana holds that the power to sell trust 
property does not authorize a trustee to barter 
or exchange it for other property. Such power 
can only be exercised in conformity with the 





requirements of the instrument by which the 


trust is created and in furtherance of the ends 
to be attained by the creation of the trust. The 
statutes of Indiana provide that “Every sale, 
conveyance, or other act of a trustee, in con- 
travention of a trust, shall be void.” Under 
the circumstances the attempted conveyance of 
the trust property was void and the purchaser 
acquired no title—(Holsapple vs. Schwartz, 
117 N. E. 547). 


Brightening Up the Bank 

A banker observed that one of his tellers’ 
windows was patronized more than the others 
and upon investigation came to the conclusion 
that it was the attractive bunch of fresh flow- 
ers the teller kept in his cage each day. As the 
depositors stood in line awaiting their turns 
their gaze was not centered anywhere in par- 
ticular and usually they watched the clerk 
counting the money of the customer in advance. 
The cluster of seasonable flowers diverted their 
attention and gave them something to look at 
as they waited their turns and incidently kept 
them from watching the other man’s personal 
affairs. Now each teller has an attractive spray 
of flowers in his cage each day. The banker 
claims it brightens up the bank and he con- 
siders it good business physicology. 
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The Fifth-Third National Bank 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


1863—Charter No. 20—1917. Fifty-Fourth Year. 
OUR SERVICE to Banks and Trust Companies has been developed and perfected 
through more than half a century of banking. An intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of Banks and the personal attention from officers specially qualified enable us 
to accommodate correspondents at all times in every reasonable way. 


WE_INVITE Correspondence, or calls, from Banks and Trust Companies seeking 
additional facilities or contemplating a change in banking arrangements. 










EDWARD A. SEITER, MONTE J. GOBLE, 
Vice-President Cashier 


LEWIS E. VAN AUSDOL, FREDERICK J. MAYER, SAMUEL McFARLAND, EDWARD A. VOSMER, 


Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Care Exercised by Trust Companies in 
Investing Trust Funds 


Public appreciation of the value of trust com- 
pany services in connection with the manage- 
ment of estates and the care of individual or 
personal trusts is indicated by the remarkable 
increase in the amount of new business of this 
character reported by trust departments dur- 
ing the past few years. The number of large 
estates transferred to the care of trust com- 
panies as shown by probate and surrogate 
court records is steadily increasing while the 
practice of appointing individuals is clearly on 
the wane. This applies also to the number of 
wills probated under which trust companies are 
ppointed as trustees executors and administra- 
rs involving comparatively small amounts of 
real and personal property. Two principal rea- 
sons may be assigned for this. The first is 
safety in management and the second is econ- 
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quite obvious that no individual, how- 
<illful or experienced, has such facilities 

ered by a well equipped trust company in 
regard to trust investments and in attending to 
the multifarious duties involved in such fidu- 
ciary work. Instances may be given where the 
corpus and income from estates have been dou- 
bled in value in the course of a number of 
years. This is noteworthy because trust com- 
panies do not invest trust funds in securities 
of a speculative character. Even where the 
trust agreement or will give the trustee or 
executor a free scope in the selection of in- 
vestments they adhere to the principle of 
safety at a primary consideration. 


— TS 
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Practically every modern trust company has 
a special committee, including officers and di- 
rectors which passes on all trust investments. 
At a time like this when security values are 
changing to a marked degree, when many rail- 
roads and corporations are in process of finan- 
cial rehabilitation, the services of the trust com- 


CHARLES A. HINSCH, President 
CHARLES T. PERIN, 


Resources Over Thirty-Nine Millions. 






CHARLES H. SHIELDS, 


Assistant Cashier 





Assistant Cashier 








Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 











pany in connection with estate management and 
individual trusts are of special value. They are 
in position to keep a close watch on develop- 
ments, weed out questionable securities and 
substitute investments of more fixed and cer- 
tain intrinsic value. Trust companies are also 
enabled to purchase desirable investments at a 
lower price than individuals in most cases. 
They afford beneficiaries the advantage of par- 
ticipating in the highest grade mortgages, as- 
suring both the safety of the principal and en- 
hancing income basis. It cannot be questioned, 
moreover, that trust companies are in better 
position than the individual to determine real 
estate values, provide against depreciation and 
keep properties in the best state of repairs 
through the co-operation of real estate depart- 
ments. Economy is secured through the de- 
velopment of a high standard of efficiency in 
bookkeeping and department organization. 

The variety of personal trusts handled by 
trust companies is also increasing. Successful 
men of business who desire to have a fixed 
income without carrying the burden of attend- 
ing to the active management of their own 
affairs place their property in trust under spe- 
cial agreements which may be adjusted to meet 
all special requirements. Provision may not 
only be made for regular income during the 
life of the creator of a so-called “living” or 
“voluntary” trust but agreements are drawn to 
distribute principal after death of the testator 
to widow or children. These special agree- 
ments embrace endowments for charitable, edu- 
cational or public purposes. Trusts are pro- 
vided which mature for sons who are about to 
venture into business or professional careers; 
for daughters who contract marriage and as- 
suring independent control of income or prop- 
erty. Trusteeships call not only for adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the individual before 
and after death but extend likewise to partner- 
ship agreements, to perpetuating profits of busi- 
ness firms and corporations as well 
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Capital, $750,000 




















BANKING DEPARTMENT 























JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres 


How Hawaii Responds to the National 
Summons 


Striking proof of the justice and powerful 
appeal of the cause for which the United States 
has unsheathed the sword is offered by the 
prompt and loyal response which is _ being 
shown by this country’s insular possessions. 
The wide stretch of water which separates 
Hawaii from the mainland has been bridged as 
never before, since the fertile isles in the mid- 
Pacific were annexed, by a common spirit of 
fervent devotion to the ideals of democratic 
government. Having enjoyed a period of un- 
bounded prosperity, largely due to the enhanced 
value of sugar production, the people of Ha- 
waii have contributed most generously in the 
absorption of war bonds. The call to the 
colors also finds Hawaii ready to send a strong 
contingent. 

“TrenTrusTics,” the interesting little publica- 
tion issued by the Trent Trust Company of 
Honolulu contains an interesting article, in the 
current number, on the effect of the war in 
Hawaii. Dwelling particularly upon the invest- 
ment and business aspects the Trent Trust 
Company says: 

“We have found quite a little apprehension, 
among investors particularly, over the possible 
effect of war. One angle of this seemed to be 
a growing feeling that shipping between the 
Islands and the Coast might be interfered with 
through Federal action in removing steamers 
for use on the Atlantic. We believe no such 
policy will be adopted and that shipping will 
not be curtailed in any way. Let us not over- 
look the fact that sugar, while seemingly a 
surplus to us, is one of the principal food com- 
modities entering into human consumption and 
the continuation of our production is vital to 
the well-being of continental United~ States. 

“Sugar prices are bound to remain high and 
this means a continuation of our prosperity. 


The Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 


ORGANIZED 1872 


Corner Main and Pearl Streets, HARTFORD, CONN. 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President H. P. REDFIELD, Treasurer 
NATHAN D. PRINCE, Vice-Pres. ALLEN H. NEWTON, Asst. Treas. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus, $900,000 


The largest capital and surplus of any trust company in the State. 
The largest deposit of any trust company in the State. 

The largest amount of trust funds held by any company in the State. 
The largest safe deposit vaults in the State. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Vice-President 
J. LINCOLN FENN, Secretary 
ALBERT T. DEWEY, Asst. Secy. 
CLEMENT SCOTT, Attorney 


Notwithstanding this encouraging outlook, the 
situation is such that economies should be prac- 
ticed by everyone. With a certainty of gener- 
ous dividends, and with proper curtailments in 
expenditures, the investing public should soon 
find itself in a position to greatly aid the Fed- 
eral government by purchasing war bonds.” 


A Distinctive Trust Company Building 


Impressive ceremonies attended the recent 
formal opening of the fine Greenwich Trust 
Company building in Greenwich, Conn. In the 
presence of a large assembly of local citizens 
the flag was raised on the flagstaff by Mrs. 
Helen Adams Kelley, the first regent of the 
Greenwich D. A. R. For five hours thereafter 
a constant stream of people flowed in and out 
of the ornate front entrance, inspecting the ex- 
cellent equipment, the big safe deposit vault and 
admiring the many artistic features which blend 
harmoniously with the business-like cages, 
counters, etc. 

Greenwich is one of the most beautiful cities 
of New England, especially from the architec- 
tural standpoint. The Greenwich Trust Com- 
pany building is easily one of the conspicuous 
features of the community with its high dome, 
its dignified, impressive exterior and high win- 
dows. The vestibule is of Botticino marble and 
a definite artistic as well as color scheme was 
observed in the construction of the interior. 
The decorations are particularly attractive, 
copied largely after the Roman style embodied 
in the Villa Madama located just outside of 
Rome. The banking screens and the walls are 
of marble with metal work in bronze. The 
vaults are in the rear of the main banking room 
with convenient coupon rooms. At either end 
of the banking room runs a balcony with deco- 
rative railings. 
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TRUST 


**Checks are 
money" 
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SAFETY 
Bxeee 


Ordinary care 


The law demands of a bank ordinary care | 
in handling checks— and nearly every bank | 
uses that anyway. But you—are you con- 


tent to satisfy a legal minimum ? 


Supplying your depositors with safe 
checks is not required of you by law—but 
it’s good policy, good sense, good busi- 
ness. 


National Safety Paper protects checks 
against any alteration—whether in amount, 
date, payee or endorsements. 


Ask your printe a lithographe ror stationer | 
jor National Safety Pape r checks. 


George La Monte & Son || 


Founded 1871 | | 
61 Broadway New York City | | 
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Holmes on the Income Tax 


text books 
Tax Law 


Of the and commentaries 
on the which have come to 
our attention none seems to have been written 
more from the point of view of the taxpayer, 
or with more certain practical knowledge of 
the subject, than Holmes’ Income Tax, by 
George E. Holmes, member of the New York 
Bar and formerly editor of the well-known 
and excellent income tax service published by 
the Corporation Trust Company. 


many 
Income 


The book is a concise statement of the law 
in its present state of development. Although 
it contains 658 pages, the author seems to have 
endeavored to state each provision as simply 
and shortly as possible. 

Much practical information from the wide 
experience of the author is contained in the 
book. The chapter on resident agents for non- 
resident aliens, and the chapter on nominal 
stockholders will be found of value to banks 
and trust companies acting for foreign clients. 
The difficult subject of assessment and pay- 
ment of the tax, and the subjects of abatement, 
refund and recovery of taxes, are treated 
clearly, and show a clear understanding of the 
matter. The style and arrangement of the work 
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ity Trust Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


AUTHORIZED RESERVE AGENTS 
for Banks and Savings Banks of the 
State of New York 


OFFICERS 
E..tiott C. McDouGaAL, President 
CARLTON M. SMITH, Vice-President 
EDWARD L. Koons, Vice-President 
WiLuiaM E. DANFORTH, Treasurer 
H. W. DRESSER, Secretary 
W. G. Ricuarp, Assistant Secretary 
A. E. Actue, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM B., Frye, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Louis L. BABCOCK 
EMANUEL BOASBERG 
WituiaM H. Danie.s 
SAMUEL J. DARK 
WILLIAM H. HoTcHKIss 
GEORGE R. HOWARD 
CHARLES KENNEDY 
EpwArpD L. Koons 
JouN D. LARKIN 
HARDIN H. LITTELL 
E.iiott C, 


GEORGE A. MITCHELL 
HENRY E. MONTGOMERY 
WILLIAM W. REILLEY 
WILLIAM T. ROBERTS 
ROBERT K. Root 
CARLTON M. SMITH 
ALFRED W. THORN 
CONRAD E. WETTLAUFER 
C. TOWNSEND WILSON 
HARRY YATES 
McDouGAL 





is admirable, the book commencing with an in- 
troduction based on the assumption that the 
reader has no previous familiarity with the law, 
subsequent chapters taking up the various pro- 
visions and discussing them in detail. The book 
should prove of value to taxpayers, banks, trust 
companies and investors generally as well as 


to lawyers. The index is copious and care- 
fully prepared. The book is in pocket size 
with flexible covers which adds to its useful- 


ness as a work of constant reference. Chapters 
in the appendix deal with the tax on undis- 
tributed income, the capital stock tax and the 
on excess The publishers an- 
that a supplement will issued in 
February to bring the book down to date at 
that time. 


tax pronhts 
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The officers of the Financial Adertisers’ 
\ssociation are preparing for the conven- 
to be held in San Francisco next July. 
The January Bulletin of the association has 
an interesting bird’s eye view of San Fran- 
cisco with an arrow marking location of 
the convention hall which the Bulletin says 
is undoubtedly the finest convention hall in 
the West. 
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“ STRENGTH 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST 


DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 





The Trade Mark of the Mercantile Trust & 
Deposit Company is a black disc with a white 
column symbolizing strength. 
strength is based on 


The symbol of 


—a strong board of directors 

—experienced officers 

—ample resources 

—a sound policy of aggressive conser- 
vatism. 


MERCANTILE 
Trust & Deposit Company 


115 BROADWAY 


President Hinsch Issues Second Appeal to 
Trust Companies and Banks 

In a second appeal addressed to the Manag- 
ing Officers of banks and trust companies of 
America, President Hinsch of the American 
Bankers’ Association makes the 
statement : 

“From the standpoint of earnings, the year 
just closed has been the most prosperous ever 
experienced by the bankers of America. The 
average dividends have been the highest in his- 
tory. This, notwithstanding the fact that the 
banks have been called upon to render a con- 
stantly increasing amount of free service, bear 
the burden of higher expenses, and face the 
greatest responsibilities in their existence. 

The War Savings campaign, designed to in- 
crease the savings of this country to an amount 
heretofore undreamed of, is gaining great head- 
way. It cannot reach its maximum effective- 
ness until every bank and trust company in 
America has become actively interested. Suc- 
cess with this campaign means protection 
against withdrawals of accumulated savings, 
less expense and labor in floating Government 
loans, a steady flow of funds to the Govern- 
ment from current savings, a tremendous re- 
duction in waste and a most valuable conserva- 
tion of credit resources.” 
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Continental National Bank, Indianapolis 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1917 


RESOURCES 

Lone and Tecomts .....<.<eccnen $2,186,487.50 
RN ea cn wired es ausia cawn en 27.29 
Real Estate 50,059.32 
400,000.00 

909.11 
398,392.89 
29,650.00 


U. S. Bonds (Secure Circulation) .. 
Premium on Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Federal Reserve and Other Stocks. 


Redemption Fund and Due from 


U. S. Treasury 20,000.00 


Cash and Due from Banks........ 1,311,780.93 
Total Resources ..........000 $4,397,307.04 
LIABILITIES 
Som SN SA ois scm wis viv via areainois s $400,000.00 
ee ge gd es a 73,988.98 
PN, BES om o's civin ne caw aden 382,600.00 
SS BE Pee PETE ETT TERT CUT es SP 
SN SS is nn oc nc wen Kian 162,900.00 
ORR TAGES |... 6 ova cccvce ess $4,397,307.04 
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Public Utility Bonds 


UBLIC Utilities are vital to our communities in war 
Or peace times. 





Present market prices of leading public utility issues 
place these securities on an unusually attractive basis. 





A selected list yielding from 5.50% to 7.75% will be 


forwarded on request for Circular Q-82. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, O. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Washington, D.C. Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Atlanta, Ga, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. Denver, Colo. Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. London, E. C., 2, England 








Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 











THE ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Assets, over $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in Central New York 
BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


















OFFICERS 
CHARLES H. BISSIKUMMER, President 
HORACE G. YOUNG, Chairman of the Board PHILIP FITZ SIMONS, Jr., Treasurer 
GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, Jr., Vice-President JAMES H. WALLACE, Assistant Secretary 
JACOB 8. FRIEDMAN, Vice-President SAMUEL C. HARCOURT, Assistant Treasurer 


ALONZO P. ADAMS, Jr., Vice-President and Sec’y RANDALL J, LE BOEUF, General Counsel 
eee ——CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ae 








EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


(FORMERLY THE EQUITABLE GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
(Organized in 1889—Name Changed in March, 1917) 
Believes in and practices the most efficient methods in the trans- 
action of Trust Company business of every description, and asks an 
opportunity to demonstrate to Bankers and Individuals who are not 
now on its list of patrons its ability to carry out this assertion. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS . - - - $1,370,000 














We Are Prepared 


To render efficient and prompt 
service to BANKS, TRUST COM- 
PANIES and CORPORATIONS 
requiring modern financial or fiduci- 
ary facilities in Pittsburgh. We act 
in all trust capacities. Interest paid 
on deposits. 


PITTSBURG TRUST 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CAPITAL,SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, $3,800,000 

OFFICERS: 
Louis H. GETHOEFER President 
D. GREGG MCKEE Vice-President 
BERTRAND H. SMYERS. . Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
WALDO D. JONES Treasurer 
J. Horace McGINnIty 


JoHN W. HorrMaN Asst. Treasurer 
ALEX T. Rowe....Asst. Secy. and Trust Officer 
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(Continued from page 67) 


tual working out of these percentages results 
as follows: 


Annual Amount of 6 Annual Amount of 6 
Salary mos. Increase Salary mos. Increase 
$300 $72.63 $1,200 $312.00 
350 84.75 1,250 325.00 
400 96.84 1,300 336.44 
450 108.94 1,350 349.38 
500 121.05 1,400 360.64 
550 133.15 1,450 373.52 
600 146.46 1,500 384.60 
650 158.66 1,550 397.42 
700 172.27 1,600 408.32 
750 184.57 1,650 421.08 
800 198.80 1,700 431.80 
850 211.22 1,800 455.04 
900 225.81 1,900 477.85 
950 238.35 2,000 493.40 
1,000 254.50 2,200 531.08 
1,050 267.22 2,400 571.20 
1,100 279.96 2,500 575.00 
1,150 292.67 


Inasmuch as living costs had advanced ma- 
terially up to July 1, 1916, the committee con- 
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ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS 


Incorporated 


Lenders on Farms Since 1873 


Farm Farm 
Mortgages Mortoadves 


First Mortgages on Improved Farms 
in the Province of Alberta, Canada, 
with Titles guaranteed by Govern- 
ment 


The Pioneer American Farm Mortgage Banking 
House operating in Western Canada 

Ten years’ successful experience in Alberta, 

based on forty years’ successful experience in the 

United States in Farm Mortgage Lending 


Address inquiries to the office of the Treasurer 


Kingman Nott Robins 
Treasurer 
275 GRANITE BLOG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





sidered that employees taken on after that date 
were engaged upon a higher standard than 
those employed earlier, and therefore should 
share in the increased compensation only to 
the extent that living costs have increased from 
the time when they were engaged. For this 
class, therefore, a comparison was made of 
present prices with prices at the date of their 
employment, and compensation adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

This added compensation, which was paid 
in cash shortly before Christmas, covered only 
the six months period since July 1st, a similar 
study and payment having been made last June 
covering the first six months of the year. Be- 
sides this, the directors of the company voted 
a special Christmas bonus of 5 per cent. of an- 
nual salaries, which was paid in cash. This 
plan of additional compensation is entirely in- 
dependent of the program of annual salary ad- 
justments, which takes place in the Bankers 
Trust Company regularly each July. The plan 
is original with the Bankers Trust Company 
and is unique among other reasons because it 
places the responsibility upon the shoulders of 
the employee. 
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Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, 1789 Cortland 
C. A. LunNnow, Editor and Publisher 


Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 


Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 


Subscriptions: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 50 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 











New York City 


New Branch of the Guaranty Trust Company 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has opened a new branch office build- 
ing at Madison avenue and Sixtieth street. 

The extension of its servce by the es- 
tablishment of a bank at this point was de- 
cided upon by the Trust Company after care- 
fully considering the needs of that part of 
the city directly east of Central Park. The 
Guaranty’s new office is in the heart of a 





section devoted to fine residences, and the 
location is also especially convenient for 
business houses in Madison avenue, Lexing- 
ton avenue, and Fifty-ninth street, and for 


the industrial enterprises in Long Island City 
near the Queensboro bridge. 

The Fifth Avenue Association recently 
awarded the Guaranty Trust Company a sil- 
ver medal in appreciation of the beauty of 
this new building, which, in its architecture 
and appointments, is said to be one of the 
three finest modern banking edifices in the 
city. The interior is particularly attractive, 
especially the decorative treatment of the 
ladies’ room. Large and well-equipped safety 
deposit vaults are another feature of the 
building. 


Taking Over of the Railroads 


Spencer Trask & Company in their monthly 
market letter of January Ist, point out as 
the “one great constructive event of the 
whole year’—an event of such momentous 
importance that it has overshadowed all 
other considerations for the time being, and 
has dispelled a gloom which seemed impene- 
trable to any hopeful ray,” the taking over 
by the Government the control of the rail- 
ways. The letter adds: “It is well known 
that for years the burdens of the railroads 
have been growing more and more crush- 
ing. The former popular pastime of ham- 
mering them at every opportunity passed 
in due course into the realm of practical 
politics and resulted in restrictive regulations 
by this, that and the other authority; heav- 
ier taxes and increased cost of labor and 
material cut deeper and deeper into earn- 
ings until successful operation became a 
problem of ‘harassing proportions. Small 
wonder that anxiety seized upon the own- 
ers of railroad securities and that the finan- 
cing of even the best managed and most 
favorably situated lines became a matter of 
impossibility on any reasonable terms. 

Practically all this has been changed 
through the action of Mr. Wilson.” 


New York Brevities 

A booklet of 145 pages compiling a com- 
plete list of the holidays of all nations has 
been issued by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. According to this booklet 261 holi- 
days will be observed this year by one or 
more of the 97 nations or dependencies listed 
but not all of these are legal holidays. 

Carroll Ragan has been appointed manager 
of the Publicity Department of the Columbia 
Trust Company. He formerly occupied a 
similar position with the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company. 

Alexander Bell has been appointed Pub- 
licity Manager of the United States Mort- 


gage and Trust Company, succeeding Car- 
roll Ragan. 
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Practical Questions and Answers 
on the 
Trade Acceptance Method 


The points on the trade acceptance method, upon 
which the best authorities in the country are in 
substantial agreement, are covered in our pamphlet, 
Vol. 11, No. 2—“‘ Practical Questions and Answers 
on the Trade Acceptance Method.’’ 


A copy will be forwarded upon request. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Strictly a Commercial Bank 


Resources over $100,000,000 
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Lawyers Title & Trust Company 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 









160 Broadway, New York 


Securities. 


| LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 
| FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 
ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Treasurer 







DeWitt Bailey 

Lucius H. Beers 

Louis V. Bright 
George F. Butterworth 
William M. Calder 
Edwin W. Coggeshall 


William P. Dixon 
William G. Gilmore 
Henry Goldman 
Richard T. Greene 
Frederic E. Gunnison 
August Heckscher 













Walker D. Hines elected as a Director of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York on January 16, Walker D. Hines, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Atchin- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, 
was elected a director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company for the term of three years. 

Mr. Hines was born at Russellville, Ky., 
on February 2, 1870. He was graduated 
from Ogden College in 1888, and from the 
law department of the University of Virginia 
in 1893. He entered the employ of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Company as 
assistant attorney in 1893, and was made 
vice-president of the same road in _ 1900. 
Since 1906, when Mr. Hines came to New 
York City, he has been general counsel for 
the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, becoming chairman of the 
board of directors two years later. He has 
engaged in general law practice in New 
York City. He is a member of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
and is the author of numerous pamphlets 
and articles on governmental and railroad 
problems, especially those connected with 
governmental regulation of railroads. 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 


Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 
Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. Takes Charge of Personal 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


DIRECTORS 


J. Frederic Kernochan 


$9,000,000 


44 Court St., Brooklyn 


FREDERICK D. REED, Assistant Secretary 

GEORGE F. PARMLEE, Assistant Secretary 

U. CONDIT VARICK, Assistant Secretary 

WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant General Manager 

——— K. SWARTZ, Megr., Brooklyn Banking 

ept 

JOSEPH P. STAIR, Trust Officer, Brooklyn Banking 

Dept. 


Edwin C. Jameson William Schramm 
Thorwald Stalknecht 
William Ives Washburn 
John J. Watson, Jr. 


Albert H. Wiggin 


Philip Lehman 
Payson Merrill 
Edgar J. Phillips 
Dick 8. Ramsay 











Bonus for ‘*‘M & M”’ Employees 

In order to counterbalance in some degree the 
effect of advancing living costs, the Executive 
Committee of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York has voted a special distribu- 
tion to all the members of the staff receiving 
less than $4,000 a year. A special distribution 
will be made in quarterly installments; the first 
installment of 4 per cent. of the yearly salary 
of the clerks has already been paid. This 
special distribution has no relation to that which 
is usually made in the Christmas season, and it 
does not affect the salary advances which are 
made through the year. 

In the current number of the M. & M. journal, 
an organ published by the clerks of the Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank, appears an honor 
roll containing the names of 38 of the bank’s 
staff who have gone to war. The clerks of the 
bank have contributed more than $300 to send 
Christmas boxes to each of the enlisted men. 
These boxes will contain sweaters, helmets, 
shaving material, tobacco, cake and candy. 


Business Failures. 

Business failures for the week ended Janu- 
ary 10th were 324, which compares with 200 
in the previous week, 381 in the like week of 
1917, 427 in 1916, 600 in 1915 and 413 in 1914. 
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Cashing Personal Checks 
Abroad 


a. Company has inaugurated a new 
banking service for Americans abroad, 
available to the depositors of any bank or 
trust company which has made the necessary 
arrangements with us. 


Through this service the depositor can 
cash, up to an agreed amount, at our ofhce 
in Paris, or at correspondent offices through- 
out France, his personal checks drawn on 
his home bank in the United States. 


Full information regarding this service, 
which is at the disposal of American banks 


and trust companies whether our customers 
or not, will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 
MADISON AVE. OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 32 Lombard St., E. C. 
Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 


Resources more than - - $600,000,000 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUGS.................... 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 








On the night of the 8th of January Presi- 
dent Lewis L. Clarke of the American Ex- 
change National Bank gave a dinner at the 
Metropolitan Club to the staff of the new 
business department of the bank. The offi- 
cers of the bank were present in a body, 
and following the dinner there was a gen- 
eral discussion of plans for the future. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has inaugurated an annual meeting for those 
connected with the new business department. 
This affords an opportunity for the out-of- 
town men to meet yearly at the home office. 

During the dinner, President Clarke re- 
minded those present that six years had 
passed since the great fire which destroyed 
the Equitable Building and which made it 
necessary for the bank to reconstruct its of- 
fices. 


Kelly Graham has been appointed an as- 
sistant cashier of the Irving National Bank. 
Mr. Graham, who has been with the Irving 
during the past year, formerly was with the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and has a wide acqaintance through- 
out the Southern states. 


Mr. R. E. Saunders, agent of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has received 
cable advice from head office at Pretoria 
that the bank has opened branches at Mo- 
cambique, Quelimane, Inhambane (all in 
Portuguese East Africa) and at Hwanza, 
Lake Victoria. 


Frank L. Hilton has been appointed a vice- 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank. 


During the closing hours of the old year 
the Irving National Bank held an old-fash- 
ioned open house for its customers. The of- 
ficers and directors were present to receive 
and a very comfortable and neighborly at- 
mosphere prevailed. 


$11,000,000 
ge Teese 


Thirty-nine branches in New York City 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





Rollin P. Grant, president of the Irving 
National Bank addressed the National 
League of Commission Merchants at Chi- 
cago on January roth on “The Efficiency of 
War and Peace.” Mr. Grant, in the course 
of his address said: “A means of forcing 
realization of the difference between our 
present condition of efficiency and the real 
100 per cent. war efficiency article would 
be to imagine the use that would be made 
of certain facilities of New York City in the 
event that the danger of attack from a hos- 
tile power became imminent.” 


In the National City Bank’s January let- 
ter, attention is called to the many instances 
where sellers of Liberty Bonds are satisfied 
to take a loss as the cost of doing their part 
for the Government, not realizing that there 
are any further consequences. The circular 
says: “When the war comes to an end, and 
the issues cease, the floating supply of bonds 
will be soon absorbed and the price prob- 
ably go to a premium, but the market will 
not take them under present conditions ex- 
cept at a discount. Moreover the seller at 
a discount has done something more than 
make a small personal sacrifice. He has dis- 
turbed the market for Government bonds, 
and affected the outlook for future issues. 
Each individual who sells Government bonds 
below par is exerting an influence which 
may compel a higher rate in the future, and 
a relatively small aggregate of sales may 
cost the Government very heavily, if the 
rate must be higher on a large issue running 
over a term of years.” 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has sent out a printed letter, calling atten- 
tion to what many regard as the urgent 
necessity for the adoption of the Budget 
System in connection with the unprecedented 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 
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United States. Interest allowed. 


8S. G. BAYNE, President Ww 
C. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
B. L. GILL, senteiaee, - 


. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 








The Metropolitan Trust Company is one 
of the latest additions to the Federal Re- 
serve System. Its application for member- 
ship having been approved recently by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 





A Municipal Division has been added to 
the Bond Department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company for the purchase and sale of a 
general list of municipal bonds. The divis- 
ion is in charge of Charles F. Batchelder, 
formerly with E. H. Rollins & Sons. 

Hamilton Candee, formerly with Kissel. 
Kinnicut & Company, has become associated 
with the Guaranty’s Bond Department. 

The directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York have elected 
R. Russell and Louis A. Keidel as vice-presi- 
dents of the bank. Richard W. Saunders 
has been appointed cashier and Louis P. 
Christianson assistant cashier. 

The National Bank of Commerce now has 
$40,000,000 capital and surplus. The Board 
of Directors have voted recently to trans- 
fer $5,000,000 from undivided profits to the 
surplus account, making that account $15,- 
000,000. 

Since 1903 when the National Bank of 
Commerce was consolidated with the West- 


Faris 


ern National Bank, its capital has been 
$25,000,000 and its surplus $10,000,000. In the 
London “Statist,” 


which recently published 
a table of the world’s largest banks, the 
National Bank of Commerce stands sixteenth 
among the commercial banks of the 
leaving out of consideration 
mental banks from the list. 


world, 
four govern- 


Among the recent appointments by the 
Executive Committee of the Guaranty Trust 
Company are John A. Griswold as manager 
of the Madison avenue office and Sigmund 
Metz as assistant manager of the company’s 
foreign department, and David 
Hughes as assistant secretary of the 
pany. 


Porter 
com- 





TRUST COMPANIES 


“ SEABOARD 


National Bank of the City of New York 


cordially and earnestly solicits accounts, active or dormant, from trust companies throughout the 


Its solicitation is based upon conservatism, service in all banking 
lines, excellent facilities, and the fact that its officers give their personal attention to all accounts. 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS (EARNED,) $3,430,000 


K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President 
L. N. DEVAUSNEY, Vice-President 
H. W. DONOVAN, Cashier 





DEPOSITS, $57,000,000 


O. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 
C. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 

J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 

J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 





Mr. Griswold is a graduate of Williams 
College and before becoming associated with 
the Guaranty Trust Company was treasurer 
of the Finance and Trading Corporation 

Mr. Hughes, after graduation from the 
Haverford school began his business career 
as a bank messenger. He was associated 
with the Standard Trust Company prior to 
its merger with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in IQI2. 

Mr. Metz, a Hollander by birth, was 
graduated from the Commercial College of 
Amsterdam and has had special training in 
the export and import business. 
connected with the foreign 
the company since 1916 


He has been 
department ot 


In line with war time economies is thi 
newly announced policy of the bond depart 
ment of the Equitable Trust Company for 
co-operation among independent 
cies and banks having bond departments 
The plan aims to dispense with much of the 
local machinery heretofore considered neces- 
sary in the distribution of securities. It 
will furnish service to local dealers and 
banks through a central or 
will help to make up for 
bond salesmen 


bond poli- 


ganization and 
the lack of trained 
The end of the year statement of the 
Market and Fulton National Bank shows re- 
sources of $18,468,803.17. 
over $15,000,000. —— 

Arthur M. DeBebian, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the National City Company 
has become associated with the 


Deposits are now 


Equitable 
Trust Company in a similar capacity. Mr. 
De Bebian is particularly fitted, by exper- 
ience in the very best banking houses in 
New York for this position. 


The Irving National Bank has issued a 


pamphlet of Practical Questions and Answers 
on the Trade Acceptance Method, which 
fully covers the points upon which the best 


authorities of the country are in substantial 
agreement. 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


for you to do your banking business with a 
Trust Company ? 


Such a company not only can look after your 
money while you are alive but, if you wish, 
can act as Executor, Administrator, Guar- 
dian, Receiver or Trustee. It is a legal 
Depository for funds of every description. 


NAN 






Write for our booklet This Company especially attends to the management of = 

. = 
‘‘Management of Personal Property and Real Estate and to the collection = 
Your Estate” and remittance of rents, interest and dividends. = 


Union Trust Company of New York 
os Se 80 Broadway gy 
= Capital and Surplus, $8,500,000 


aN ANAC AIL TUM 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NEW YORK CITY TRUST COMPANY DEPOSITS 


As of December 31, 1915, November 29, 1916, and November 14, 1917 


Surplus and Deposits Deposits Deposits 
Capital Profits Nov. 14 Nov. 29 Dee. 31 
Nov. 14 1917 1916 1915 
1917 

Bankers’ Trust Co $11,250,000 $12,980,400 $302,999 300 $218,350,°00 £969,3230.200 
Broadway. 1,500,000 1,082,200 36,327 .900 27 829.300 93,245.€00 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 1,500,000 2,155,400 32.047.700 38,190,900 38,€32,€6C0 
Centr 5,000,000 17,478,800 192,171,000 158,551,200 175,486,500 
Columbia Trust Co. 5,000,000 5,000,000 100,564,500 99,793,400 SS ,054,€00 
Commercial 500,000 150,000 4,961,200 5,171,100 3.649.200 
Empire 1,500,000 ,301,200 17,758,300 13,710,500 31,577,300 
Equitable 6,000,000 1: sae 0, 700 266.027.8000 157.€61.200 136,56 4,600 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust. 5,000,000 11,077,900 170,304,300 172,013.21 0 159,347 500 
Fidelity. 1,000,000 1.213.200 13,203,900 11.817.200 10.918.000 
Franklin “ 1,000,000 1,168,700 32.047.700 24,219 000 22,094,500 
Fulton Trust ; 500,000 523,300 8,644,500 10,178,600 8,464,600 
Guaranty ; , ..... 25,000,000 26,125,400 523,509,400 167.623.600 430,912,300 
Hamilton : et 500,000 1,002,900 11,512,100 8. 870,600 8,537.7CO 
Hudson Trust Sey 500,000 637,800 6,038,100 5,607 ,300 4,729,300 
Kings County a 500,000 2,743,000 25,675,600 27,295,100 21,706,000 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust $,000,000 5,184,000 19,148,000 23,375,800 18,746,300 
Lincoln. 1,000,000 568,200 15,224,900 16,2°0,000 15,226,800 
Manufacturers. 1,000,000 439,900 1 4, 392,300 13,503,000 11,958,700 
Mercantile Tr. & 8. Dep. pik avait 1,000,000 535,300 7,486,600 j at ae 
Metropolitan... .. ii kick oo ee 4,070,900 64,349,300 64,291,500 57,190,100 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 1,000,000 4,309,900 28,027,700 32,771,900 36,859,100 
Ow SOCK Bret GO... ok. 5s ccc ns 3,000,000 11,032,700 68,928,200 78,194,300 78,193,800 
People’s ae Menten tks! ee 1,331,800 28,907 500 26,714,500 22,186,700 
Queen’s C ounty. iv in ee 600,000 134,400 2,677,100 2,836,000 2,272,200 
NS OSE OL OE 1,000,000 1,579,900 3. ae re Pe 
Title Guarantee & Trust .... 98,000,000 11,706,300 32,137,200 34,401, 600 34,556,200 
Transatlantic Trust............ 700,000 438,200 6,499,000 5,625,600 4,844,300 
SSS ee Et a ree 3,000,000 5,211,500 77,618,200 92,013,200 82,338,800 
U. S. Mite. & Trust.........:..<. meee 4,691,500 81,042,800 79,809,400 79,920,600 


United ae epee 


pat we Bes 2,000,000 14,820,100 63,968,200 66,885,000 66,186,600 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


In your banking business—foreign as well as domestic— 


you need the services of a progressive and strong banking 
Our Foreign Department is equipped to 
finance your imports along modern, efficient and economic 
lines and provide you with any other medium of foreign 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 
Member of Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


| 

Your Foreign 
| Business 

institution. 

exchange. 

Please command us. 


Frederic G. Lee, President 
Woolworth Building 


Irving Trust Company 


New York 











‘*War Service,’’ a Pamphlet 

Under the head, “War Service,” the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York has outlined in 
a little folder sent to its customers the meth- 
ods of forwarding money to our men at the 
front. This War Service includes arrangements 
with banks in France and England having 
agencies in the Army Zones and Training 
Camps and are manned by English speaking 
staffs. The folder states: 

By means of this War Service, we are-now 
in a position to send “ready money” to— 

(1) Officers and men at the front. 

(2) Officers and men at the Training Camps. 

(3) Members of the Red Cross stationed 
either in France or England. 

To this end we offer the following means of 
caring for each individual need. 

We will: 

(1) Sell French or English bank notes or 
coin. 

(2) Issue Travelers’ Checks. 


(3) Issue our own Sight Drafts payable at 
our banking correspondents’ offices abroad. 

(4) Send Sight Drafts regularly on specified 
dates payable at a bank in the neighborhood of 
the camps. 


(5) Transfer funds by cable. 





(6) Issue Travelers’ Letters of Credit pay: 
able in all important cities. 

(7) Authorize our banking correspondents 
abroad to cash checks or supply other currency. 

(8) Request any of our banking correspon- 
dents abroad to open check accounts to our 
clients and furnish them, after their arrival, 
with their own Letters of Credit, Travelers’ 
Checks, French Currency, English Currency, 
etc. And also receive and forward their mail 
if desired. 


Additional Assistant Secretaries for 
Guaranty Trust Company 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Ralph Dawson and Frank J. Frost were 
appointed assistant secretaries of that company. 
Mr. Dawson has been assistant manager of the 
foreign department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company since 1914. He entered that company 
as foreign exchange clerk, and was made head 
clerk of the foreign department, being in charge 
of its organization. 

Mr. Frost became associated with the new 
business department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company in May, 1917, subsequently engaging 
in special work for the company. 
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Manufacturers 
Trust Company 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
NATHAN 8. JONAS, President 
ALEX. D. SEYMOUR, Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 
GEORGE FREIFELD CHARLES FROEB 
8. B. KRAUS WILLIAM K. DICK 


JAMES H. CONROY, Secretary 
J. C. NIGHTINGALE, Cashier 


Assistant Secretaries 
WM. L.SCHNEIDER REUBEN W.SHELTER 
NORMAN B. TYLER HENRY C. VON ELM 
FRED’K W. BRUCHHAUSER 


OFFICES 
774 and 776 BROADWAY corner Sumner Avenue 
84 BROADWAY corner Berry Street 
1459 MYRTLE AVENUE corner Bleecker Street 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





WALTON H. HOLMES, PRESIDENT 


CONWAY F. HOLMES E. W. MOORE 
VICE-PRESIDENT TREASURER 


CHAS. S. GLEEO W.H. SEEGER 
VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY 


Pioneer 
Trust Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Capital and Surplus - $650,000.00 


Fully equipped to care for every branch of 
trust company business 
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Your 


HEADQUARTERS 


At Los Angeles 


Bank officers, directors, stockholders and 
bank employees visiting Los Angeles and 
the Southwest, are cordially invited to 
make their headquarters at the 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


And all friends and patrons of banks 
presenting letters of introduction will 
receive personal attention, and will have 
placed at their disposal the varied services 
of an old, established bank transacting 
an extensive savings, commercial, and 
trust business. 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


Spring at Seventh St- Los Angeles 


Savings - -- Commercial + - - 


| 
Deposits, $23,000,000 | 
Depositors, 59,000 


Capital, $1,500,000 
Established, 1890 








Camden 
Safe Deposit 


Trust Co. 


CAMDEN,N. J. 


Capital, Surflus and 

Undivided Profits,over $1,400,000.00 
Deposits, over - - -  8,500,000.00 
Trust Funds, over - - 14,000,000.00 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian or Trustee. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ALEXANDER C. WOOD, 
Chairman of the Board 
EDWARD L. FARR, - - President 
EPHRAIM TOMLINSON, 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
JOSEPH LIPPINCOTT, Sec’y and Treasurer 
F. HERBERT FULTON, 
Ass’t Sec’y and Treasurer 
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Your Foreign 


Business 


In your banking business—foreign as well as domestic— 
you need the services of a progressive and strong banking 


| 
| 
institution. 


finance your imports along modern, efficient and economic 
lines and provide you with any other medium of foreign 


exchange. 
Please command us. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
Our Foreign Department is equipped to 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 
Member of Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Irving Trust Company 
Frederic G. Lee, President 


Woolworth Building 
New York 





**War Service,’’ a Pamphlet 


a rm te grea cain 





Under the head, “War Service,” the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York has outlined in 
a little folder sent to its customers the meth- 
ods of forwarding money to our men at the 
front. This War Service includes arrangements 
with banks in France and England having 
agencies in the Army Zones and Training 
Camps and are manned by English speaking 
staffs. The folder states: 

By means of this War Service, we are now 
in a position to send “ready money” to— 

(1) Officers and men at the front. 

(2) Officers and men at the Training Camps. 

(3) Members of the Red Cross stationed 
either in France or England. 

To this end we offer the following means of 
caring for each individual need. 

We will: 

(1) Sell French or English bank notes or 
coin. 


(2) Issue Travelers’ Checks. 


(3) Issue our own Sight Drafts payable at 
our banking correspondents’ offices abroad. 

(4) Send Sight Drafts regularly on specified 
dates payable at a bank in the neighborhood of 
the camps. 


(5) Transfer funds by cable. 


(6) Issue Travelers’ Letters of Credit pay: 
able in all important cities. 

(7) Authorize our banking correspondents 
abroad to cash checks or supply other currency. 

(8) Request any of our banking correspon- 
dents abroad to open check accounts to our 
clients and furnish them, after their arrival, 
with their own Letters of Credit, Travelers’ 
Checks, French Currency, English Currency, 


etc. And also receive and forward their mail 
if desired. 


Additional Assistant Secretaries for 
Guaranty Trust Company 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Ralph Dawson and Frank J. Frost were 
appointed assistant secretaries of that company. 
Mr. Dawson has been assistant manager of the 
foreign department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company since 1914. He entered that company 
as foreign exchange clerk, and was made head 
clerk of the foreign department, being in charge 
of its organization. 

Mr. Frost became associated with the new 
business department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company in May, 1917, subsequently engaging 
in special work for the company. 
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Manufacturers 
Trust —— 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
NATHAN 8. JONAS, President 
ALEX. D. SEYMOUR, Chairman 


Vice-Presidents 
GEORGE FREIFELD CHARLES FROEB 
8. B. KRAUS WILLIAM K. DICK 


JAMES H. CONROY, Secretary 
J. C. NIGHTINGALE, Cashier 


Assistant Secretaries 
WM. L.SCHNEIDER REUBEN W.SHELTER 
NORMAN B. TYLER HENRY C. VON ELM 
FRED’'K W. BRUCHHAUSER 


OFFICES 
774 and 776 BROADWAY corner Sumner Avenue 
84 BROADWAY corner Berry Street 
1459 MYRTLE AVENUE corner Bleecker Street 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





WALTON H. HOLMES, PrREsIDENT 


CONWAY F. HOLMES E. W. MOORE 
VICE-PRESIDENT TREASURER 


CHAS. S. GLEEO W.H. SEEGER 
VICE-PRESIDENT SECRETARY 


Pioneer 
Trust Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Capital and Surplus - $650,000.00 


Fully equipped to care for every branch of 
trust company business 








Your 


HEADQUARTERS 


At Los Angeles 


Bank officers, directors, stockholders and 
bank employees visiting Los Angeles and 
the Southwest, are cordially invited to 
make their headquarters at the 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


And all friends and patrons of banks 
presenting letters of introduction will 
receive personal attention, and will have 
placed at their disposal the varied services 
of an old, established bank transacting 
an extensive savings, commercial, and 
trust business. 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


Spring 2 Seventh St- Los Angeles 


+ Cormnmercial - 


Capital, $1,500,000 
Established, 1890 


Deposits, $23,000,000 
Depositors, 59,000 








Camden 
Safe Deposit 


Trust Co. 


CAMDEN,N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and 

Undivided Profits,over $|,400,000.00 
Deposits, over - - -  8,500,000.00 
Trust Funds, over - 14,000,000.00 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian or Trustee. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ALEXANDER C. WOOD, 
Chairman of the Board 
EDWARD L. FARR, - - President 


EPHRAIM TOMLINSON, 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
JOSEPH LIPPINCOTT, Sec’y and Treasurer 


F. HERBERT FULTON, 
Ass’t Sec’y and Treasurer 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,415,796 


OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
ANDREW P, SPAMER 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE . 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - = 


VICE-PRES. 

20 VICE-PRES 
TREASURER 
ASST. TREAS 


GEORGE R. TUDOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 


H. H. M. LEE . SECRETARY 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ASST, SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ASST. SECRETARY 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER ASST. SECRETARY 


CASHIER 
REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
DOUGLAS H. THOMAS 
NORMAN JAMES 


BEACON 


20 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital - - - - $600,000.00 
Deposits - - - - 


C. L. BILLMAN, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
F. B. LAWLER, Vice-Pres 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 
BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 


Surplus and Profits - 


- $16,000,000.00 
OFFICERS 
CHARLES B. JOPP, President 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 


TRUST COMPANY 


Faneuil Hall Branch, 3 South Market Street 


$1,200,000.00 


GEORGE H. POOR, Secretary 
ROBERT G. SHAW, Jr., Asst. Treas. 


ALFRED S. NELSON, Asst. Treas. 


Interest allowed on Deposits 





Applications to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency during the week ended Friday, December 
21, 1917, for authority to organize National 
banks and to convert State banks into National 
banks, were as follows: 

For organization of National banks: The 
Tucson National, Tucson, Ariz.; capital, $100,- 
000. The First National of Timblin, Pa.; capi- 
tal $35,000. The First National of Clio, S. C.; 
capital, $25,000. The Planters National of 
Sharon, S. C.; capital $35,000. The Edwards 
National of Booker, Texas; capital, $25,000, to 
succeed the La Kempt State Bank, La Kempt, 
Oklahoma. 

For conversion of State banks: The First Na- 
tional of Altheimer, Ark., capital, $25,000; con- 
version of the Bank of Altheimer. The South 
Side National of Chicago, IIl., capital $200,000, 
conversion of the South Side State Bank of 
Chicago. The Northwestern National of Grand 
Forks, N. D., capital, $200,000; conversion of 
the Scandinavian American Bank of Grand 
Forks. The Seaboard National of Seattle, 


$300 and over subject to Check 





Wash., capital $200,000; conversion of the Sea- 
board Bank of Seattle. The Security National 
of Sheyboygan, Wis., capital, $250,000; conver- 
sion of the German Bank of Sheyboygan. 
Charters were issued to the following original 
organizations: The First National of Monette, 
Ark., capital, $25,000. The Citizens National 
of Boulder, Col., capital, $100,000. Minonk Na- 
tional, Minonk, IIl., capital, $25,000. The First 
National of Irvona, Pa., capital, $25,000. 


The Gloucester City Trust Company, which 
was recently organized with a capital of $100,- 
000 and a surplus of $25,000, has opened for 
business. This new company is controlled by 
the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Company and 
has for its president George S. Hoell, who is 
treasurer of the shipbuilding company; Dr. 
John S. Haley, is first vice-president; Ralph J. 
M. Bullowa, second vice-president; and S. G. 
Snook, secretary and treasurer. 
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The War Revenue Act 


The War Revenue Act of 1917 is being admin- 
istered by the Treasury Department. 

The construction placed by that Department upon 
the language of the statute is controlling unless and 
until the courts decide otherwise. 

Rulings and regulations issued by that Depart- 
ment state its construction of the various provisions. 


It is absolutely necessary to know these rulings 
and regulations in order to understand the practical 
operation of the law and the taxpayer’s rights and 
duties thereunder. 

The Corporation Trust Company’s Income Tax 
and War Tax Services afford the best means to keep 
posted on the law and the regulations, rulings, court 
decisions and official opinions thereunder. 

These Services, by their promptness, complete- 
ness, accuracy and convenience for reference, have 
become recognized as the leading authorities on 
Federal Taxation. 


THE; CORPORATION, TRUST COMPANY 


SERVICE DEPT. 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Progressive Methods of Union Trust 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y., one of the most prosperous 
cities of its size in the country, has been a 
specially fertile field for trust company opera- 
tions. That fact is borne out by the substantial 
advance made by the Union Trust Company of 
that city. Mr. Martin E. Woilf, the vice-presi- 
dent, writes to Trust CoMpPANIEs that the com- 
pany recently started in actively to develop its 
trust department with the result that the busi- 
ness has grown very rapidly. 

One of the reasons for the rapid growth of 
the Union Trust Company trust department is 
on account of the excellent literature employed 
by that institution in impressing upon its pa- 
trons and the public the superior fiduciary facili- 
ties of a trust company. Among the pamphlets 
sent out is one which describes the situation of 
a family that is suddenly bereft of its main sup- 
port and where the estate is subject to the de- 
lays of the laws of intestacy because no will was 
devised. The facts are then presented as to 
the immediate availability of funds and the 














careful administration of estates where trust 
companies are appointed executor or co-execu- 
tor under will. ; 

The Union Trust Company of Rochester 
shows a growth in deposits during the past five 
years from $7,001,429 to $12,303,271, with an 
uninterrupted yearly record of gains. The capi- 
tal is $1,000,000 and surplus $529,027. The offi- 
cers of this well-managed trust company are: 
Frederick W. Zoller, president; Allan B. Fraser, 
vice-president; Martin E. Wollf, vice-president; 
Blake S. Raplee, secretary; Deloss M. Rose, 
asst. secretary; M. G. Palmateer, asst. secre- 
tary; Carl. R. Snider, asst. secretary. 


Helpful Literature 
Trust companies in rural sections may be 
interested to know of the bulletins and pam- 
phlets issued by the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee of the National Fertilizer Association. 
They may be had free by addressing the com- 
mittee at the Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
Looking Into 1918 


President Charles S. Calwell of The Corn 
Exchange Bank says: “This is a customary 
time to make an inventory, and look ahead for 
new business. During the past few years con- 
ditions have been so chaotic that they have 
seemed like a troubled dream, and we will all 
be glad when the waking time comes. 

But as dreams leave their impress, so let us 
learn from this nightmare. 

If in the clear dawn we see that Destiny is 
about to award a contract for world leader- 
ship to some nation, let us realize that if we 
are to bid, we must be ready to live up to the 
specifications. It will mean better business 
methods, better farming, co-operative business 
and politics, consideration for workers, Ameri- 
canization of foreigners living among us, truer 
patriotism, higher national ideals and a broad 
international policy of interdependence. 

Even in the stress of present conditions it is 
a privilege to be alive to witness this greatest 
period of the world’s history, when men and 
nations alike are being regenerated.” 





Collecting Foreign Bills 

“In collecting foreign bills,” says The Corn 
Exchange Bank, “give your bank full instruc- 
tions regarding payment. This is important be- 
cause the customs and laws in foreign coun- 
tries vary as to the delivery of documents. 
State whether documents are to be surrendered 
against acceptance or against payment, whether 
draft is to be protected in case of non-accept- 
ance or non-payment and whether advice as to 
non-payment is to be made by mail or cable. 
Furthermore, when the sale is made the ques- 
tions of exchange charges and interest should 
be covered. The laws of South America are 
inclined to be liberal to the. South American 
merchant and it is important to cover the ques- 
tion of collection charges in the draft itself 
whenever that can be arranged.” 





““Mortuary Department”’ of Trust Company 

In the gigantic steel and cement incased 
vaults of one of these “old line” Philadelphia 
trust companies there is a corner to which has 
been given the somewhat sombre title “mortu- 
ary department.” In separate, steel-lined en- 
closures there repose the ashes of departed 
ones, preserved in mortuary urns. The names 
inscribed on some of these urns may be readily 
recognized as having prominent association with 
the history of local achievements and business 
affairs during the past century. Safe against 
fire, flood or depredations of any kind these 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - 3,250,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, J. WM. HARDT, 
President Cashier 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., E. E. SHIELDS, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
E. P. PASSMORE, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 





mortal remains are kept in the vaults where 


children or heirs may express due reverence or 


homage for generations to come. 

There is perhaps no other single or corporate 
agency where the inner workings of the human 
heart and mind are so clearly revealed as in the 
parchment records and daily routine of the trust 
company. Picture on one side row upon row 
of carefully labeled and indexed records of 
wills, codicils and trust indentures, containing 
in legal form and phraseology the last serious 
thoughts of men and women and most often 
written in the shadow of approaching death. 
On the other side there is the live mechanism, 
endowed with perpetual life through its charter 
and unbroken succession of officers and direc- 
tors, diligently and faithfully interpreting these 
instructions of the dead not only according to 
the letter but also the spirit of the deceased tes- 
tator or testatrix. When it comes to blending 
these duties with unfair or illegal importunities 
or the temptation to disobey the instructions of 
the dead the trust company may readily plead 
guilty to the indictment of being a corporation 
without a soul. But when the question relates 
to the performance of services which call for 
human sympathy, for counsel or worthy per- 
sonal considerations in connection with the exe- 
cution of a trust there is abundant proof that 
the trust company is in fact: endowed with a 
soul. 
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HE 


T 
FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 


NATIONAL BANK of PHILADELPHIA 


Solicits the accounts of Trust Companies, Banks and Bankers, and 
offers to them unexcelled facilities for handling general business. 


DEPOSITS $17,700,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1807 





NEW ENGLAND BANK CHANGES IN 1917 


Member Banks Liquidated During 1917 


Name of Bank 
Hadley Falls Nat. Bank 
Home National Bank 
Second National Bank 


Location 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bangor, Me. 


Ware National Bank Ware, Mass. 
Worcester National Bank Worcester, Mass. 
First National Bank Auburn, Me. 
Brooks National Bank Torrington, Conn. 
Taunton National Bank Taunton, Mass. 
Stoneham National Bank Stoneham, Mass. 
Rochester National Bank Rochester, N. H. 
First National Bank Wiscasset, Me. 
Norwood National Bank Norwood, Mass. 
South Berwick Nat. Bank 


Business FINANCE, by W. H. Lough, author of 
“Corporation Finance” and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Finance, New York University. 
Published by the Romald Press Company, 
New York. Price, $3.00 postpaid. 


This volume is of practical value not only to 
those who contemplate or conduct business en- 
terprises but also to investors, executives of 
banks and trust companies and corporation 
managers. In compact form it covers the whole 
gamut of business and corporate financing, 
proper use of bank and trade credit, application 
of capital to operating costs, betterments and 
extensions. The suggestions in regard to divi- 
dend and surplus policies will appeal especially 
to corporation officers and directors. The 
author uses numerous illustrations from actual 
business practice and he sets forth the facts in 
a clear, cogent style which gives the book a 
special value. Special chapters are devoted to 
the subjects of insolvency, reorganization and 
receivership and there is likewise a description 
as to the processes of rediscounting by Federal 
Reserve banks. 





South Berwick, Me. 





Formed Hadley Falls Trust Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Consolidated with Merrill Trust Co., Bangor, 
Me. 

Succeeded by Ware Trust Co. 

Consolidated with Worcester Bank & Trust Co. 

Succeeded by First-Auburn Trust Co. 

Succeeded by Brooks Bank & Trust Co. 

Succeeded by Bristol Co. Trust Bank 

Succeeded by Stoneham Trust Co. 

Succeeded by Rochester Trust Co. 

Succeeded by Lincoln County Trust Co. 

Succeeded by Norwood Trust Co. 

Succeeded by South Berwick Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 


The Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Montana 


Statement of Condition 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts ............. $4,183,583.85 
3ank Building, Furniture and Fix- 


Ry c hunchatea ake Ka wie eee a mbes 113,500.00 


Cash and due from other banks.... 2,329,570.25 


are ete eee hag $6,626,654.10 
LIABILITIES 

INET oc Wicauewan coe eke cata wane 250,000.00 

IR cca abe seciessewdutcn an actad 150,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
Deposits—Individuals. $4,221,905.52 
Banks .... 1,746,865.17 

— 5,968,770.69 


MN coc dk weds eae urs anewned ed $6,626,654.10 
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Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Incorporated 1890 


Resources age $17,000,000 


Special attention given to collections. 

All Trust Company business solicited. 

Mortgages on improved property at lowest 
rates. 

Investment Securities bought and sold. 





ESTABLISHED 1891 


Central Trust Company 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


We cordially invite correspondence from Banks, 
Trust Companies and Corporations requiring either 
financial or fiduciary facilities in this city or territory. 
Twenty-five years of continued service. Acts as 
Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. 


OFFICERS 


H. H. GRACE, M. D., President 

C. T. SHARPLESS, Vice-President 

JOHN B. CLEMENT, 2d V.-P., Sec’y and Treas. 
MONTRKEVILLE SHINN, Ass’t Treas. 

C. CHESTER CRAIG, Trust Officer 





PRESIDENT WARFIELD ON GOVERNMENT RAILROAD CONTROL 


President S. Davies Warfield of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, 
in addressing the members of the Association 
under date of January 15th, stated: 

The action of the Government in taking over 
the operation of the railroads of the United 
States is the most far reaching recorded in our 
industrial history. 

The National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities has closely followed the de- 
velopments leading to this action and called to 
the attention of its members the conditions un- 
der which their properties have been taken. The 
questions involved are of vital concern to every 
bondholder and every stockholder of all the 
railroads, and their adjustment should not be 
left to their operating executives. Indeed the 
results of any mistake here may not be confined 
to the holders of railroad securities—so large a 
part of the basis of all credit—but may be 
fraught with serious influence upon all enter- 
prise for a generation to come. 

The great question of permanent operation or 
ownership by the Government, involves a dis- 
cussion of questions of great moment, not alone 
to the fifty million people of the country who 
own, directly or indirectly, the securities of the 
railroads, but to the people as a whole. It is an 
economic question which should be settled in 
time of peace; it has no place in these times 
of war and when there is to be discussed and 
determined the immediate necessities of the 
moment. 

The exigencies of war and the conditions un- 
der which the railroads of the country were 
being operated made it imperative that their 
operation during the period of the war should 
have the backing of the Government. 

It was apparent that the necessities of the 
case demanded that troops, munitions of war 
and commodities essential to war’s conduct be 
routed over the railroads of the country in such 


manner as would ensure their quickest delivery 
and the most effective war service and without 
respect to the time of delivery at destination 
of other freight and passengers, or to its effect 
on the earnings of the respective railroads. 
This called for pooling or the diversion of 
traffic and passengers from one railroad to an- 
other, not possible under existing laws and 
regulations excepting through the power al- 
ready granted or to be granted to the Presi- 
dent for the purposes of war. It was evident 
that the operating railroad executives alone 
could not accomplish this and properly protect 
the owners of securities issued by their respec- 
tive railroads; that this protection could be 
given only by the Government. 

Section Three of the Federal Control bill, 
provides that a railroad with which no rental 
adjustment is made upon the average of the 
three-year period above mentioned, can state 
its claims to three auditors to be named by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission who shall 
report their findings to the President, or the 
railroad can take its case to the Court of 
Claims. In so important a procedure such 
claims should be determined by the President 
or by the Director General of Railroads. 

There is no provision in the bill to allow any 
return, when computing the rental to be paid, 
from additions and improvements made by the 
railroads during the three-year period provided 
in the bill or during the six-months’ period 
from June 30, 1917, to December 31, 1917. In 
many cases the benefits therefrom are not yet 
reflected in the earnings of the railroads con- 
cerned. This omission not only works a serious 
injustice to the carriers, which were making 
the greatest effort to provide facilities to meet 
war emergencies, but may constitute a legal 
difficulty in the bill. There are several other 
features in the bill calling for changes. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 








Surplus and Trust 

Capital Undivided Deposits Deposits Funds, 

Profits Dec. 11, Nov. 17, Dee. 11, 

Dec. 11, 1917 1917 1916 1917 
PE Oy OS PO eras ee $200,000 $195,464 1,154,264 $872,794 $241,594 
SOME UNDER. sane ccea cane eadeanes 125,000 71,180 710,702 595,271 98,586 
Central Trust & Savings. ......ccccscccess 750,000 578,860 6,771,467 5,746,551 2,015,402 
OY oe “SR eer ee 200,000 169,115 1,873,965 1,531,127 373,276 
Ra I ca Oo aes wale daa os came 270,825 307,445 2,452,566 1,802,272 1,239,985 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fd., Safe Dep. T. & T.. 400,000 579,868 2,682,027 2,641,345 1,171,218 
ES ane ae a ree ee 1,000,000 2,195,894 21,063,876 23,709,186 15,786,317 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust......... 1,000,000 1,302,936 6,080,442 6,240,335 20,708,999 
Continental Equitable Trust.............. 1,000,000 1,195,853 7,554,144 7,718,628 7,166,430 
Oe oe ae. er 156,575 38,349 543,192 457,719 20,938 
Excelsior Trust & Saving Fund...........- 300,000 166,212 1,496,639 1,274,888 15,987 
POON BUNS Cilicy 4 os ccisct sta se'swawis 250,000 144,877 1,368,537 1,533,274 82,134 
EE eG Ne sa 6a.bt 125,000 86,163 1,878,782 1,247,403 1,355 
PUY SIE SOD ss cin cconcenond oes cnsesss 5,000,000 18,008,763 31, 123562 36,756,726 222,039,174 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 1st pfd....... 1,540,000 2,081,839 1,282,149 LbGB0G cs vewsdas 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 2d pfd....... Cc owen WS arcatistar © Sreeilana elt +. “a mente eoee 
PERM BOE GIR. ons kK xas cA 06 o's snen es 250,000 544,148 3,864,343 3,566,580 1,245,181 
DEMME BEUE COs. occtecnscécsvcsevenss 600,000 334,462 4,846,665 3,120,201 1,145 
German Amer. Title & Trust Co........... 500,000 527,756 2 310,039 2,491,331 3,415,709 
CSORIIOEO BOING. 5 a5 cckesncvocavoesene 600,000 1,065,076 7,941,770 6,909,043 15'378,293 
CSOT AVG. Stee Ge EPO eck i ncccsccscsss 200,000 175,135 1,145,608 1,119,270 48,501 
CSUN BUM Ri ccna scies adua wine ecine 2,500,000 8,593,481 43,980,883 48,403,981 203,766,996 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit........... 1,000,000 796,211 7,704,827 rc ¥en ee 
Haddington Title & Trust Co............. 125,000 19,358 1,205,140 1,028,812 631 
ee er 200,000 230,614 1,847,462 1,638,825 72,828 
Holmes urd Tritt Co... .csccecccscccsese 125,000 98,886 660,293 603,196 19,493 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings.......... 500,000 1,305,047 5,857,209 6,037,454 3,549,893 
Integrity Title Ins. Tr. & Safe Dept........ 500,000 1,564,554 5,478,166 5,449,206 1,057,515 
NE Ee 200,000 242,135 3,750,633 3,034,258 49,325 
PN es ON ee FS eee 2,000,000 5,392,004 12,922,554 13,593,366 46,118,534 
RE Ro eee Wain ocean auiee.sich & 1,000,000 510,120 5,145,162 4,132,882 1,324,639 
DEMURE RUDD ng cic sca sa swiewens ee 250,000 260,240 1,873,375 1,749,618 864,973 
Market St. Title & Trust Co.............. 199,985 231,613 2,927,011 2,324,578 73,805 
Ga Sy” 1,000,000 218,081 1,948,940 1,934,049 1,653,249 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania....... 125,000 8,687 51,829 45,167 7,500 
DRE RUMOR. ov kawcc ced escsvbacaciacs 438,043 78,588 807,180 Cems. as caee 
DEGREE SUD TMD, 5. scaled ves eteveeeee e's 500,000 2,220,322 8,229,422 8,348,858 12,817, 872 
North Philadelphia Trust Co......... peas 150,000 287,728 2,851,790 2,783,449 190,143 
Northwestern Trust Co........ SPP eee ee 150,000 543,929 3,843,194 SAME IEG =. swe - 
Oa 150,000 113,877 977,579 939,327 108,209 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Grant. Ann... 2,000,000 5,459,570 27,624,480 38,744,527 230,486,529 
PME ck bo a en cadtcccvusnshanues 634,450 152,020 1,649,011 1,723,665 77,600 
Philadelphia Mtge. & Trust Co............ 125,000 30,344 4 eeienice wt Wie Sameer | st eee 
PEE NEADS, inccawcecccsureeves 1,000,000 5,040,866 17,719,668 21,7 58,387 126,582,977 
Provident Life &Trust Co. of Phila........ 2,000,000 6,051,668 12,530,858 15,081,090 64,701,733 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com............- 1,319,600 597,581 6,455,339 5,818,270 28,746,137 
Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd..........eeee0: 2,364,600 ara eedeac eee sa mie ee: xe 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 1,942,809 4,669,668 5,175,207 ~=—-17,560,353 
i a pas chan geen sce Kd cee ns 400,000 232,414 1,819,172 1,441,279 331,643 
Rittenhouse Brust Co... ..cccccccccesvees 250,000 77,775 1,565,491 1,549,346 195,855 
EP errr rrr ee 1,000,000 194,640 1,465,516 EU err 
pi Es ee eee 150,000 202,874 1,502,209 1,455,570 2,110,994 
SI Uso sas cde oe caeee séa oe 125,000 39,096 1,010,910 637,111 3,600 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust Co........... 1,000,000 1,017,711 1,641,561 1,758,380 1,313,149 
Wayne Junction Trust Co...............-- 160,000 60,247 832,875 ‘, | eS 
TR I I a ae sd ca a sclera bland 2,000,000 1,897,658 7,830,133 8,322,921 6,668,725 
Ww est Philadelphia Title & Tr. Sets esta 6 500, 000 580,148 3, 649, 37 6 4, 1052,220 1,520,321 
CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 

Surplus and An. 
Capital Undivided Profits Deposits Par Bid Ask Div. 
Baltes Treat Gok. sos cwdssce cess $1,000,000 $2,443,774.00 $11,487,509.00 50 155 160 16% 
a 300,000 86,083.00 1,303,878.00 25 25 28 5% 
Continental Trust Co.............0- 1,350,000 1,544,635.00 7,752,816.00 100 165 175 12% 
Marenes "Trast GOkk cs ccccicnccvieve 1,000,000 411,076.00 7,888,839.00 25 35 40 6% 
By 8 ee ere 1,000,000 1,477,544.00 12, 877, 058. 00 100 300 = 315 15% 
BEOOUOEE EUOOE CIOL. oc ccncsccdncee 1,000,000 287,875.00 7,686 252.00 100 100 athe 5% 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co...... 1,500,000 3,387,322.00 18,052, 097 00 50 190 205 18% 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co............ 600,000 2,842,704.00 10,971,534.00 100 700 wae 30% 
Security Storage & Trust Co......... ; SER ee 100 160 175 10% 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co......... 200,000 240,481.00 3,026.540.00 100 180 cass 10% 
i ge en 500,000 360,119.00 5,134,155.00 50 95 100 10% 


Revised by Hambleton & Co., Bankers, Baltimore, 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


The movement of trust companies toward the 
Federal Reserve system was quite marked in 
the past year, and on the other hand the move- 
ment of National banks to become trust com- 
panies has also been marked. 

Twelve trust companies in this Federal Re- 
serve District have been admitted to member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve system, while 13 
National banks in the District have surrendered 
their charters to become trust companies. 

The amount of capital involved, however, 
would be very much in favor of the trust com- 
panies which have entered the system. 

It might be misleading to attempt to give 
any rule of thumb reason which actuated the 
National banks in withdrawing from the sys- 
tem, as probably the reasons would differ with 
each individual bank. 

There seems to be quite a strong feeling, 
however, among the larger trust companies that 
as a matter of loyalty they should become mem- 
bers of the system, and thus aid in centralizing 
the gold reserve, which at this time and in the 
years succeeding the war, must be most neces- 
sary. 

Massachusetts and this Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict have loyally supported both Liberty Loans 
with the result that a large amount of money 
has flowed away from this District, and has not 
yet returned. 

Interest rates were more in favor of the 
banks last year, and all the statements showed 
a prosperous condition. 

The banks and trust companies did not per- 
haps make as much money as they might have 
on account of the support they gave to the 
Liberty Loans. 





Vermont Banking Changes 

The Legislature of 1917 made several changes 
in the investment laws for Vermont banks. 
The territory for the investment of municipal 
bonds was enlarged. Banks are now allowed to 
purchase bonds of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Repub- 
lic of France, provided they are secured by 
collateral deposited in this country and ap- 
proved by the bank commissioner. Bonds of 
the Dominion of Canada and the various Prov- 
inces of Canada may be purchased under the 
same conditions. They are also permitted to 
buy high grade public service mortgage bonds 
which have been carefully guarded as to their 
gross and net earnings; and bonds of telephone 
companies that measure up to a high standard 
of earnings. Another important change allows 
banks to buy bank acceptances drawn for not 
longer than 90 days. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
50 State Street BOSTON 
Chartered 1881 
Capital - - $1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestow:. 





The past year was a prosperous one for the 
trust companies of this State. General busi- 
ness was good and the farmers were unusually 
favored with good crops and prices. The trust 
companies have taken an active interest in agri- 
cultural work, and the Vermont State Bank- 
ers’ Association have appropriated $1,000 for 
the encouragement of work done by children on 
the farm. 

On July 1, 1917, there were 38 trust com- 
panies in the State with a total capital of 
$2,051,000, a surplus of $3,060,934, and a total 
deposit of $51,471,204. Our interest rate is 4 
per cent. with a State tax of seven-tenths of 
one per cent., the depositor, not paying any tax, 
thus netting 4 per cent. The total deposits of 
the 38 trust companies, and 20 mutual savings 
banks, is $111,147,977.04 were owned by 234,877 
depositors, making an average deposit of 
$477.47. The net gain of the surplus for the 
past year was $254,432.75, and of the deposits 
$5,155,354.68. 





The Plainfield Trust Company 

At the December meeting of the board of 
directors of The Plainfield Trust Company, 
H. H. Pond, vice-president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York, was 
elected vice-president of the trust company to 
succeed J. H. Case, whose resignation was pre- 
sented at that time. This action was made 
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INCORPORATED 1869 


THE New ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST AND BANKING BUSINESS 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUST PROPERTY” 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ARTHUR ADAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT 


ALEXANDER COCHRANE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, TREASURER 

EDWARD B. LADD, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
RAYMOND MERRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
ROBERT B. GAGE, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


FREDERICK P. FISH, VICE-PRESIDENT 

HENRY N. MARR, SECRETARY 

ORRIN C. HART, Trust OFFICER 

ARTHUR F. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN BOSTON 

















necessary by the fact that Mr. Case now occu- 
pies the important post of deputy governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
the entrance of The Plainfield Trust Company 
into the Federal Reserve system made it neces- 
sary, under the requirements of the Reserve 
Act, for him to sever his official connection with 
a member institution. 

Mr. Pond was for three years secretary and 
treasurer of The Plainfield Trust Company, and 
his intimate knowledge of the institution’s af- 
fairs, together with his important New York 
connections, eminently qualify him for the posi- 
tion to which he has been elected. 

Arthur M. Harris, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Harris, Forbes & Company, bankers and 
brokers, of New York City, was elected a 
director to succeed Frank H. Smith, who re- 
signed when on December ist he assumed his 
duties as Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance of the State of New Jersey. Mr. Harris 
has for many years resided in Plainfield, and 
has always taken an active interest in local 
affairs. He stands high in this community and 
in New York financial circles, and will give 
to the company the benefit of a broad banking 
experience. 





Washington Trust Company, 
Washington, Pa. 
The Washington Trust Company, of Wash- 
ington, Pa., has been reorganized.. John W. 


Donnan, who has been president since the com- 
pany was organized 20 years ago, retired, and 
was succeeded by Robert L. McCarrell, who 
had been second vice-president. The directors 
retired by reason of the trust company’s com- 
ing under the Federal statute relative to banks 
and trust companies with $5,000,000 assets and 
having interlocking directorates. The following 
new directors were chosen: W. A. H. MclIl- 
vaine, A. A. Donnan, J. W. Wallace, Boyd E. 
Warne, Harry D. Hamilton, John B. Allison 
and William S. Vance. 





Death of John H. Holliday, Jr. 

John H. Holliday, Jr., a lieutenant in the 
ordnance department of the United States 
army, and a son of John H. Holliday, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Union 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, died Decem- 
ber 23d in the Georgetown hospital at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he had been stationed. 
Death, it is reported here, was due to an attack 
of pneumonia. 

Lieutenant Holliday was born in Indianapolis, 
June 14, 1883, was graduated from Manual 
Training high school, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Columbia University. 

He went to Riverside, Cal., following his 
graduation from Columbia, and remained there 
until about three years ago, when he returned 
to Indianapolis. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


ANNUAL REVIEW AND FORECAST 


By JAMES B. FORGAN 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, The First National Bank of Chicago 


The declaration on April 6th of the exis- 
tence of a state of war between this country 
and Germany was by far the most impor- 
tant factor affecting the trend of financial 
and business conditions during the year 
IQI7. 

As soon as war was declared, the winning 
of it became the prime object of existence 
for the nation and for all loyal and patriotic 
citizens. We seem to have been slow to rea- 
lize the terrible significance of our entrance 
into the war and dilatory in rising to our full 
duty in connection with it. It can be said, 
however, that the supreme effort of the gov- 
ernment and of the great majority of the 
people has been directed towards the prose- 
cution of the war to a victorious end. To- 
wards the attainment of this purpose, busi- 
ness has gradually been placed under martial 
law and has had to adjust itself to the abnormal 
conditions thereby produced in the financial af- 
fairs of the country. 

Incidental to the war the large issues of 
Liberty Loan bonds by the government to 
pay its expenses and to assist in the financing 
of our Allies; the heavy burden in the form of 
increased income and excess profit taxes, 
along with the many voluntary contribu- 
tions for the same purpose, which business 
has had to provide for, and governmental 
regulations, have combined to upset all pre- 
vious calculations and to create the abnormal 
conditions under which business must now 
be conducted. 


Many lines of business have been stimu- 
lated by the abnormal expenditures in this 
country of our own Government and of 
our Allies for war purposes. During the 
year our merchandise export business has 
been very heavily increased and while our 
import business has also been materially in- 
creased a visible trade balance of over $3,- 
000,000,000 in our favor has resulted. This 
balance has, however, been largely liquidated 
from the proceeds of our loans to foreign 
governments. The granting of these credits 
to foreign countries has therefore had the 
double effect of stopping the gold importa- 
tions, which prior to our entering the war 
flowed into us in a steady stream, and of en- 
tailing upon our financial structure a large 
expansion of banking credits, the result of 





which is shown in the last combined state- 
ments of the National banks published by 
the Comptroller of the Currency as at Sep- 


tember 11, 1917. This statement shows that 
during the year previous to that date the 
loans of the National banks were increased 
by $1,195,000,000, their investments were in- 
creased by $668,000,000 and their deposits 
showed an increase of $1,900,000,000. But for 
the Federal Reserve system, the organization 
of which was providential, this enormous ex- 
pansion of banking credits, the end of which 
is not in sight, could not have been accom- 
plished without calamity. The mobilization 
of the country’s gold and of the reserves 
of the banks in the Federal Reserve banks 
has laid the foundation for a structure of 
credit which would have been impossible of 
accomplishment under our old system of 
banking. There is now in the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve banks over $1,600,000,000 in 
gold held as reserve balances of their mem- 
ber banks and for the Federal Reserve notes 
which they issue against commercial paper 
rediscounted for their member banks. This 
amount equals the gold held by the Bank 
of France and the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many combined and is six times the amount 
carried by the Bank of England. 

On the principle of demand and supply 
the enormous expansion of credit which has 
taken place has materially raised the current 
rates of interest, which, although held in 
check by the Federal Reserve system, have 
been such as to afford the banks doing a 
commercial banking business considerably better 
profits than they have had for several years. 

Banks carrying large lines of bonds have 
not fared so well, the increase in the earn- 
ings on their loans having as a rule been 
more than offset by the depreciation in the 
market value of their investments. 


Business so far as one can judge continues 
on a sound and reasonably satisfactory basis. 
As to the future, prophecy is futile and I 
will not attempt it further than to predict 
that so long as the war lasts increased ex- 
pansion of credit is inevitable and _ while 
with the facilities afforded by the Federal 
Reserve system interest rates on commercial 
paper are not likely to go much higher there 
is small probability of their going lower. 


TRUST 


Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Lucius Teter Now President of Chicago 
Association of Commerce 

Teter, president of the Chicago 
Bank and Trust Company was in- 
stalled as president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce on January 8, 1918. 

In the course of his inaugural address, 
Teter said: 

“It is the first duty of the association to 
continue its aid in the prosecution of the 
war. Indeed, while we all have done much, 
[ am satisfied that we shall, both individually 
and collectively, do more as time goes on. 

“Many of our members have gone into 
the service, either at the front or in Wash- 
ington. More will go. In the meantime it 
is borne in upon us that there are many all- 
time or part-time jobs to be done at home. 

“While the war found the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce ready and its members 
willing to help, it 


Lucius 
Savings 


Mr. 


also aroused into activity 
many men in our community who had not 
often found opportunities for the expression 
of splendid qualities for public service which 
they possess. 

“While 
brought 


many of these been 
into the during 1917, 
giving us the largest membership in our his- 
tory, it shall be no small part of our duty 
for the year 


men have 


association 


1918 to bring more such men 
into closer relationship with the association 
so that their work and enthusiasm may help 
us, and our organization and experience may 
help them, and that together we may build 
not only for greater effectiveness during the 
war period, but that we may emerge from 
that period stronger both 
perience. 


in men and ex 

“While I have emphasized the war and its 
relation to us, I do not believe that we should 
neglect any of the usual work of the associa- 
tion. 


“We must continue our interest in all mat- 
ters affecting the city or state; to look af- 
ter the street traffic, the bridges, the rivers 
and harbors. We must help our local wel- 
fare organizations, and we must keep a 
sharp lookout for trade opportunities, both 


at home and abroad. 

“You will be glad to know that the annual 
convention of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States for 1918 will held in 
Chicago. This is the first time the national 
chamber has met outside of Washington. 
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Collection Bank 
of Chicago | 





We have a special proposition for any 
bank or corporation handling bill of 
lading drafts on Chicago and Eastern 
or Western points. 


Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 


Strictty a Commercial Bank 
Member of the Federal Reserve S 
Established 18609 
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Officers of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company 
held today the following were re-elected as 
directors to serve for the ensuing year: 
Frank H. Armstrong, Clarence A. 
Henry P. Crowell, Hale Holden, Marvin 
Hughitt, Edmund D. Hulbert, Chauncey 
Keep, Cyrus H. McCormick, Seymour Mor- 


Burley, 


ris, John S. Runnels, Edward L. Ryerson, 
John G. Shedd, Orson Smith, Albert A. 
Sprague II, Homer A. Stillwell and Moses 
J. Wentworth. 

Cuthbert C. Adams was elected assistant 


manager of the bond department. 

The staff of the bank is now as follows: 
Orson Smith, chairman of the board; Edmund 
D. Hulbert, president; Frank G. Nelson, vice- 
president; John E. Blunt, Jr., vice-president; 
C. E. Estes, vice-president; F. W. Thompson, 
vice-president; H. G. P. Deans, vice-president; 
P. C. Peterson, cashier; John J. Geddes, assist- 
ant cashiers; F: E. Loomis, assistant cashier ; 
Leon L. Loehr, secretary and trust officer; A. 
Leonard Johnson, assistant secretary, G. F. 
Hardie, manager bond department, Cuthbert 
C. Adams, asst. manager bond department. 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


Owned by the same stockholders and governed by the same 
board of directors, alive to changing banking conditions, offer 
to Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies efficient service. 


The facilities and experience gained during half a century, 
together with complete organization and equipment, enable 


these institutions to make a connection valuable 
satisfactory. 


Correspondence is invited relative to the advantages 


afforded. 
Combined Deposits, $259,959,217.24 


The New Cashier of the First National Bank 


Congratulations have been pouring in from 
all sections of the country to Mr. R. Frank 
Newhall, newly elected cashier of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, from his host of 
friends in the banking fraternity. 

Mr. Newhall’s banking career is a splendid 
example of the “First’s” system of promo- 
tion and the man’s ability to “make good.” 
Born at Florence, Kansas, in ’74, he finished 
his schooling at the Newton (Kansas) high 
school and entered the employ of the bank 
in 1892. After serving in various capacities 
on the bank’s clerical staff, including five 
years in the Country Books department, of 
which department he was appointed assistant 
manager in January I, 1907, to become man- 
ager three years later. Recognizing his 
ability and the value of his training in the 
Country Book department he was elected, 
in January, 1912, assistant cashier of Division 
“FB,” of the bank’s official organization, which 
handles the accounts of banks and bankers. 
In January he was elected cashier, retaining 
his connection with Division “F.” 

Mr. Newhall’s activities have not been 
confined to inside work. He has been a regu- 
lar at many of the conventions of the various 
bankers’ associations and is particularly well- 











R. Frank NEWHALL 
NEW CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


TRUST 





Trust Companies in other cities are invited 
to commit any Detroit business of a trust 
nature to the care of this well-established 
and strong institution. 


Capital - - - - = = = $1,000,000 
Surplus - - - - - - = 1,000,000 
Undivided Profits - - - - 1,250,000 





DeTRorr Prost Gece 


Corner Fort and Shelby Streets 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 
“RUST - 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


$1,000,000.00 
600,000.00 


ESTABLISHED 1892 








known in his native State and throughout 
the West, where his congeniality and af- 
fability have made for him a host of friends. 

The following bit of testimony from one 
of his banking associates shows best, per- 
haps, where he stands. “He is a progressive 
with a broad and practical grasp of banking 
matters, thorough and clean-cut in method 
and one who inspires confidence because of 
his adherence to sound principles of right 
thought and action.” Besides all this he is 
a golf fan. 





Union Trust Company 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
and directors of the Union Trust Company, 


Chicago, held January 8th, all officers and 
directors were re-elected with the addition 
of George A. Ranney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the International Harvester Com- 
pany as director. Mr. H. L. Benson, credit 
manager, was given the title of assistant 
cashier. Mr. Benson is well known in the 


American Institute of Banking and in 
Credit’s Men’s Association. 

The sum of $200,000 was transferred from 
Undivided Earnings account to Surplus Ac- 
count, making that item $1,700,000. The capi- 
tal is $1,500,000. 


the 





Chicago Brevities 


“Sixty years of Sound Finance” is the title 
of a booklet descriptive of Chicago’s early 
days and commemorative of the Sixtieth An- 
niversary of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company, Chicago’s pioneer banking insti- 
tution. 

Mr. John W. O’Leary of Arthur J. O’Leary 
& Son Company, has been added to the 
board of directors of the Chicago Savings 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The Northern Trust Company has issued 
an offer of Toledo Traction Light & Power 
Company first lien 7 per cent. two-year bonds 
to yield 7.82 per cent. 


Officers of the First National Bank 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Chicago held 
January 8, 1918, the following directors were 
re-elected: Benjamin Allen, A. C. Bartlett, 
Emile K. Boisot, William L. Brown, Augus- 
tus A. Carpenter, D. Mark Cummings, James 
B. Forgan, H. H. Hitchcock, E. T. Jeffery, 
Robert P. Lamont, William J. Louderback, 
Harold F. McCormick, Nelson Morris, 
Charles H. Morse, Joseph D. Oliver, Henry 
H. Porter, Clive Runnells, John A. Spoor, 
Silas H. Strawn, Bernard E. Sunny, Wm. J. 
Watson, Frank O. Wetmore, Thomas E. 
Wilson, Clarence M. Woolley, William 
Wrigley, Jr. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 


immediately following, Mr. R. F. Newhall 
was elected cashier succeeding Mr. H. A. 
Howland, who retires. Mr. Newhall retains 


his connection with Division “F,” which han- 
dies the accounts of banks and bankers. 

Mr. A. N. Cordell was elected assistant 
cashier to fill the vacancy in Division “C” 
created by Mr. Howland’s retirement. 

Mr. F. F. Danks was elected manager of 
the discount and collateral department suc- 
ceeding Mr. Charles M. Walworth, retired. 


Trust Company of Georgia 


ATLANTA 


JOHN N. GODDARD... 
GEO. B. PENDLETON........ ’ 
JOHN K. McDONALD.......... 





We are especially equipped to serve Banks and Trust 
Companies in various Financial or Fiduciary capacities. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 

The Third National Bank declared an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent. Elected A. W. Haill 
assistant cashier and W. C. Tompkins auditor. 
Mr. Tompkins returns to the Third National 
with which he was connected for a number of 
years, from the First and Old National of 
Detroit. Mr. Haill was assistant auditor for 
some time and held the position as auditor dur- 
ing Mr. Tompkins’ absence in Detroit. 

No change was made in the directorate. 


Mr. Tom Randolph 


Tom Randolph, chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Bank of Commerce, 
one of the most prominent St. Louisans in the 
business and civic affairs as well as club life 
of the city, died suddenly January 7th. He was 
64 years old. 

Mr. Randolph was born at Rome, Tenn., on 
November 13, 1854. When four years old his 
parents moved to Texas, where he was edu- 
cated in private schools. July 31, 1889, he was 
married to Miss Fay Binkley. From 1859-1903 
he made his home in Sherman, Tex., and it 
was there at an early age that he started on 
his financial career. He was then a messenger 
for the Merchants and Planters National Bank. 
At the age of 18 Randolph became cashier, and 
in 1886, when 32 years old, president of the 
bank, in which he started. 

In 1903 he came to St. Louis as president 
of the Commonwealth Trust Company. When 
the National Bank of Commerce took over 
the Commonwealth Trust Company several 
years later Randolph was made vice-president 
of the former institution, and in April, 1913, 
after the resignation of B. F. Edwards, as 
president, he was unanimously elected by the 
board of directors to the position of president 
of the National Bank of Commerce. Two 
years ago Randolph was made chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Randolph was a director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company and the Cotton Belt 
Railroad. For several years he was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association. He was a member of the 
St. Louis, Noonday, Glen Echo, New St. Louis 
Country, Bogey Golf and Racquet clubs and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


St. Louis Union Trust Pays 16 Per Cent. 


Declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., amounting to $200,000, 
which has been made by the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company brings 


ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST CO. 








Capital and Surplus - $10,000,000.00 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DIRECTORS 


Thos. R. Akin 
Pres. Laclede Steel Co. 
Joseph D. Bascom 
poeae ick & Bascom Rope 
0. 


William K. Bixby 


Robt. S. Brookings 
Sam’] Cupples Wooden- 
ware Co. 


August A. Busch 
Pres. Anheuser-Busch 
Brew. Ass’n. 

J. Lionberger Davis 

John T. Davis 

John D. Filley 
President American 
Manufacturing Co. 

S. W. Fordyce 

John Fowler 

Benjamin Gratz 
Warren, Jones & Gratz 

Henry C. Haarstick 

Jackson Johnson 
Chairman of the Board 
International Shoe Co. 

Robert McK. Jones 
Robt. McK. Jones & Co. 


John B. Kennard 
Pres. J. Kennard & Sons 
Carpet Co, 

W. A. Layman 
Pres. Wagner Electric 
Mfg. Co 

Edward Mallinckrodt 
President Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works 

N. A. McMillan 
Chairman of the Board 
of the St. Lonis Union 
Trust Co., President St. 
Louis Union Bank 

Charles Nagel 

L. M. Rumsey 

John F. epee 
President St. Louis Union 
Trust Co., Vice-President 
St. Louis Union Bank 

George W. Simmons 
Vice-President Simmons 
Hardware Co. 

Thomas H. West 

Edwards Whitaker 
Pres. Boatmen’s Bank 

Charles W. Whitelaw 
President Polar Wave 
Ice and Fuel Co. 











the total amount paid in dividends in 1917 by 


that institution to $800,000, an amount in ex- 
cess of any other financial institution in St. 
Louis, and larger than dividends paid by a 
majority of the banks in leading cities through- 
out the Middle West. Sixteen per cent. was 
paid on the company’s capital of $5,000,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

Incidentally it was announced by the direc- 
tors that approximately $800,000 was paid to the 
accounts of depositors as interest during the 
year, making a total of more than $1,500,000 of 
the company’s earnings which has been paid 
to stockholders and patrons in 1917. 


Depository for Alien Enemy Property Named 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, has received notice from Washing- 
ton that it has been named depositary for alien 
property under the trading with the enemy act. 
The section of the act under which the 
trust company is named provides that the alien 
property custodian may name depositaries to 
handle stocks, bonds, notes, etc., belonging to 
alien enemy subjects, the trust company being 
authorized to collect interest, dividends and ma- 
turing obligations and pay the money into the 
United States Treasury. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


JouN CuMMINGS, Chairman of 
GEORGE M. JONES, President 
H. I. SHEPHERD, First Vice-President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President and Secretary 


the Board 


FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-Pre 
SEYMOUR H. Horr, Treasurer 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 
FRANK J. KLAUSER. Ass’t Trus! Officer 


s. and Trust Officer 


E. W. Davis, Comptroller 

















HONOLULU 
Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 


Inquiries as 











The Mercantile Trust Company has pub- 
lished a _ booklet entitled “Opportunities to 
Make War Goods for the United States Gov- 
ernment,” in which it advocates the co-opera- 
tion of Missouri manufacturers in the war 
work of the Government. It takes the position 
that the business of America must be kept in 
order. The major burden of the tax with which 
to carry on our part in this world war must 
come from business interests. A manufacturer 
who is making a non-essential product should 
readjust his plant and produce a Government 
necessity. Thousands of both large and small 
manufacturing plants are patriotically and 
profitably engaged in making things urgently 
needed by the United States Government. A 
St. Louis concern is now making army cloth- 
ing that formerly manufactured silk skirts. An- 
other concern that made beds now makes hos- 
pital furniture; a sash and door company is 
manufacturing aeroplanes. 

The local bankers believe that St. Louis 
manufacturers can do much more than they are 
doing at present to help production and they 
are being asked to report as to their full manu- 
facturing capacities. 

Trade conditions in Montreal are very opti- 
mistic and the high prices realized on country 
produce makes for prosperity in the interior. 
The shortage of railway facilities will be con- 
siderably relieved by the Railway War Board 
eliminating a large number of passenger trains. 





The Wisconsin Trust Company 


The Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee 
has formed a Thrift Club which has become 
very popular and is being followed by other 
institutions throughout Wisconsin. The State 
Director of the War Savings Stamp campaign 
was so impressed with the trust company’s 
plan that he had slips prepared similar to those 
of the trust company, which he is sending to 
other institutions in the State. The company 
issues a printed form which its customers and 
friends subscribe to, binding them to develop 
habits of thrift and economy so as to assist the 
country with their savings during the period 
of the war. There is a pledge given by all 
who sign this document by which they promise 
to make a point of saving regularly in order 
to make regular purchases of the war savings 
stamps. 

This trust company reports that 25 per cent. 
of its male employees have enlisted and are 
in military service. This includes Fred C. Best, 
vice-president, who is a Captain in the Infantry 
and Mr. Clyde H. Fuller, who is a First Lieu- 
tenant in the Engineers. Lieutenant Fuller is a 
son of Oliver C. Fuller, president of the Wis- 
consin Trust Company. 


The directors of the company have distribu- 
ted a bonus to its employees amounting to 10 
per cent. Fifty per cent. of the bonus was paid 
in cash and the balance was paid in war sav- 
ings stamps. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
Growth in 1917 


The year 1917 was wonderfully successful 
from the standpoint of the trust companies of 
Pittsburgh. Deposits increased and business in 
general expanded. The statement of conditions 
issued by the Pittsburg Trust Company at the 
close of business December 11, 1917, showed 
total resources of $21,133,703.25. The amount 
of funds invested for estates and voluntary 
trusts amounted to $1,527,639.77 and amount of 
such fund uninvested, $55,304.65. The total 
amount in face value of corporate trusts to 
secure trust issues was $33,298,853.39 and the 
total amount of securities deposited by corpora- 
tions with the company as trustee to secure is- 
sues of collateral trust bonds was $2,599,250. 

A comparative statement of deposits in the 
East Pittsburgh Savings & Trust Company 
shows $2,433,963.45 at the close of business on 
December 11, 1917 as compared with $1,664,000 
in December, 1916. 


Rallimore 


Special Correspondence 
The name of the German Savings Bank of 


Baltimore has been changed to The Citizens ~ 


Savings Bank of Baltimore City. This bank 
was incorporated in 1878 and at the present 
time has deposits aggregating $4,301,245. 
Charles Spilman is president. The bank is 
operating under a State charter so that a per- 
mit for the change in name has to be granted 
by the State Bank Commissioner. 

Local banks are looking forward to the es- 
tablishment of a branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Baltimore. The old building of the 
National Mechanics Bank, at the corner of 
South and German streets, has been purchased, 
and preparations are being made for remodel- 
ing it for occupation early in the new year by 
the Federal Reserve branch. The situation is 
an excellent one, as it is in the center of the 
financial district and is surrounded by many of 
the principal banking houses. 

The Park Bank, located in the heart of the 
shopping district and formerly occupying very 
modest and cramped quarters, after purchas- 
ing and remodeling a prominent site at the 
corner of Liberty and Lexington streets, moved 
into its new quarters on the 27th instant. 

The Citizens State Bank, of Govanstown, a 
suburb of Baltimore, has announced that it will 
enter the National system and increase its capi- 
tal. The bank has made fine progress, having 
gained more than $200,000 in resources during 
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FIDELITY 
TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


341-343 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


| Over $8,000,000.00 


Solicits checking accounts 
Makes loans on approved collateral 
Acts in all Trust Capacities 


the past six months. John G. Wisner, a promi- 
nent business man and proprietor of the Wal- 
nut Grove Dairy, was recently made a director. 





Trust Administration in District of 
Columbia 

Trust CoMPANIES has received inquiries from 
time to time as to the authority of non-resident 
trust companies to act in various fiduciary 
capacities in the District of Columbia and the 
reuirements as to qualification. The following 
statement has been received from counsel for 
one of the large trust companies of Washing- 
tcn, D. C., covering such inquiries: 

“We have to advise that there is no statute 
in the District of Columbia prohibiting non- 
resident trust companies from acting in a fidu- 
ciary capacity under District appointment. We 
are advised by the Register of Wills that on 
several occasions foreign trust companies, act- 
ing as executor, or as administrator, or as a 
guardian, have been permitted to qualify with- 
out question. There is no court decision in this 
District, so far as we are advised, to the con- 
trary. We presume, however, that a foreign 
trust company, when appointed, would have to 
give bond in the same manner as an individual 
would, as such seems to have been the practice.” 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $4,695,402 


Largest capital and surplus of any financial institution in Maryland, or any Southern State. 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 
FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 





New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


The year just closed has been the most pros- 
perous one in the financial history of New 
Orleans. 

Banks and trust companies have had splen- 
did earnings, and the total bank deposits of 
New Orleans have increased from $129,000,000 
on January 1, 1917, to $172,000,000 on January 
1, 1918. 

The bank clearings for the year 1917 were 
$1,968,023,811.65, as against a total of $1,381,- 
073,099.85 in 1916; or an increase of 37 per 
cent 

These figures indicate the expansion of busi- 
ness in New Orleans. The prosperity extends 
to practically all lines of business. 

Industries are humming, farming conditions 
are excellent, and collections have never been 
better. 

These favorable conditions cannot wholly be 
attributed to the war, because, as a matter of 
fact, there is comparatively little business in 
this section which has been directly affected by 
the war; except, of course, the price of cotton. 

Most of the improvement in business is due 
to the natural development of New Orleans as 
the commercial and financial metropolis of the 
South. 

No important changes have taken place in 
the trust companies of New Orleans during the 
year, but the increase in their business is illus- 
trated by the following comparative figures: 


RESOURCES 
1916 1917 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. .$28,795,702.20 $40,252,115.40 
Canal Bank & Trust Co..... 24,664,513.69 32,947,223.27 
Commercial Trust & Savings 
MS cs cao us boxes nuns 14,986,365.31 19,152,643.10 
Interstate Trust & Banking 


Ss oa as ae heaen eh ees 7,447,371.84 10,190,046.58 
Whitney-Central Trust & 

me Oe OS ee 8,281.635.34 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co... 4,421,215.33 6,270,075.83 
City Bank & Trust Co...... 3,126 ,643.60 4,083,602.12 


On August 21, 1917, the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company entered the Federal Reserve 


9,172, 159.37 


A. H. S. POST, President 





system, and a little later in the year the Canal 
Bank & Trust Company also became a member 
of the system. 

On January 4, 1918, a new trust company will 
be added to this list, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany having been organized with a capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of $20,000, and it will 
begin business on January 7, 1918. 

In all of the financial, charitable and patriotic 
campaigns which have been carried on during 
the past year New Orleans has gone “over the 
top” and set an excellent example for its sur- 
rounding territory. 

In the first Liberty Loan campaign New Or- 
leans had an allotment of $8,000,000, and its 
total subscriptions were $11,500,000. 

In the second Liberty Loan campaign New 
Orleans’ allotment was about $12,000,000, and 
its total subscriptions were about $18,000,000. 

All present indications point to excellent busi- 
ness for the New Orleans banks and business 
houses for the year 1918. 





New Account Night 

Extending the banking hours from seven till 
nine o’clock Saturday nights has become a 
prevalent custom with most of the banks in 
the East who find it quite profitable and service- 
able in reaching people who could not avail 
themselves of the regular daily hours. One 
bank discovered it an excellent night to open 
new savings accounts with the result that this 
night was called—“Savings Account Night.” 
The newspapers and other mediums of adver- 
tisement contained advertisements by the bank 
urging people to come in on this night to open 
a savings account. A big publicity drive was 
made to the factory men and farmers who 
always came uptown on Saturday nights. The 
result was 154 new accounts opened the second 
week after the advertising campaign. The bank 
keeps a special “new account window” right 
near the entrance on this particular night and 
regularly adds new depositors who appreciate 
this night service. 
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Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
& TRUST CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital & Surplus, $5,000,000 
Assets, over - $14,000,000 


Interest Paid on Checking Accounts 





Los Angeles 
Special Correspondence 


The Los Angeles banks and trust companies 
report a record year. Twelve of the local banks 
report total deposits amounting to $103,186,063, 
an increase of $4,293,847 over the total de- 
posits reported on September 11th. The loans 
and discounts reported between September 11th 
and November 20th amount to $74,810,741. The 
available cash shows an increase of $328,386 
over the preceding report. The splendid show- 
ing made in the last report to the Comptroller 
reflects the fine business conditions in Los An- 
geles and Southern California generally. 

The harbor district and shipping trade is 
very active. 

The bank clearing figures for the year 1917 
prove it to be the best year in the city’s history. 
The total figures up to and including Novem- 
ber amount to $1,374,567,613. For the corre- 
sponding period last year the figures were $1,- 
163,744,446. The 1917 figures indicate that 
monthly transactions average $20,000,000 more 
than in 1916. 

3efore any Liberty Loans were floated de- 
posits in Los Angeles banks were about $244,- 
585,000. And now, after both Liberty loans 
have been settled for, the banks show a de- 
posit total of $254,586,000, a gain of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 

Local bankers report that the two Liberty 
Loans and the war taxes have not affected 
business to any appreciable extent in Southern 
California. The Los Angeles public drew on 
the banks of the city for $16,156,000 for the 
first Liberty loan, and $35,589,550 for the sec- 
ond Liberty loan, making a total of $51,745,550. 

John J. Gannon, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, has just been elected 
a director of the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, Incorporated, an American bank for for- 
eign trade, with headquarters in New York 
and branches throughout Central and South 
America, as well as in Paris, France, and 
Barcelona, Spain. 






A Federal Corporation 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - - $2,000, 000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 475,153.99 


EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON, 

Ist V. Pres’t, Att’y and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING, 

2nd V. Pres’t and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER 8S. HARBAN, 3rd Vice-President 
EDSON B. OLDS, Treasurer 
EDWARD L. HILLYER, Secretary 
W. FRANK D. HERRON, Ass’t Treasurer 
WILLIAM L. CRANE, Ass’t Secretary 






































The Mercantile Bank of the Americas was 
incorporated about three years ago by impor- 
tant banking interests in New York, principally 
the Guaranty Trust Company, Brown Brothers 
& Company, and J. & W. Seligman. 

Subsequently the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston and the Anglo and London-Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco also became in- 
terested in the institution, and now the Hibernia 
is to represent the bank throughout this section 
of the country. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas has a 
capital of $2,500,000, surplus of $625,000 and 
the bank is operated under the full supervision 
of the Federal Reserve Board in Washington; 
and the acceptances of the bank command the 
best rates current in the open market at all 
times. 


Los Angeles Brevities 
The Bank of Italy has extended its facilities 
by taking over the International Savings & Ex- 
change Bank of Los Angeles, the Redwood City 
Commercial Bank and the Savings & Loan 
Company of San Mateo county at Redwood 
City. The Bank of Italy now has 17 branch 
offices in 14 cities and towns of California, with 
resources of $54,000,000 and 114,000 depositors. 
F. W. Healy of the Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank is president of the Los Angeles Chap- 

ter, American Institute of Banking. 


New Advertising Booklets 


Two booklets entitled “Tomorrow” and 
“Father to Son” have this month been is- 
sued by the Crown Trust Company of Mont- 
real. The first deals with the uncertainty of 
life and the advisability of putting one’s 
house in order to-day. The booklet entitled 
“Father to Son” contains a letter explaining 
why the writer had appointed the Crown 
Trust Company, instead of his son, as exe- 
cutor of his will. Their appearance is at- 
tractive and their composition is plain and 
direct. 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital - - - - = = = = $1,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. We invite correspondence or 
interviews in regard to active or reserve accounts. 





What is a Trust Company ? Spokane and Eastern Trust Company 
Trust company booklets, descriptive of fidu- At its first meeting following the close of the 
Clary services, are often written in a style too fiscal year, November 30th, the board of direc- 
technical for the average layman. The Cali- tors of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 


fornia Trust and Savings Bank of Sacramento, 
Cal., wisely avoids this mistake in issuing an 
interesting little booklet bearing the title, “What 
is a Trust Company?” The value and advan- 
tage of trust company fiduciary service are set 
forth concisely and in plain English without 
legal phraseology. The arguments as to the 


pany, R. Lewis Rutter, president, reviewed the 
year’s operations. His figures show that the 
year’s turn-over in the bank totaled $1,000,000,- 
000, which is an increase of approximately 50 
per cent. greater than a year ago. Mr. Rutter 
reported that the accounts are not only numer- 


responsibility, economy and safety of trust com- US, but active. He reported that the bank had 
pany service, as contrasted with the inherent paid its customary quarterly dividend of 2 per 
weaknesses of individual trusteeship or adminis- cent. on its capital stock of $1,000,000 through- 
tration of estates, are set forth convincingly. out the year, the total distribution aggregating 


The booklet is a model of its kind. $80,000. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided : 
Profits Deposits Book Last Div. 

Capital Sept. 18, 1917 Sept. 181917 Value Sale Rate 
American Trust Co. .....0s000sssccese; $1,000,000 $2,750,514 $21,702,536 375 340 16% 
INN IE Os ida c vaw'esnesee 0c kedos 600,000 1,125,995 13,806,210 288 300 12% 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co........ 1,000.000 3,145,368 15,208,229 415 *400 16% 
CRMPNIINI MUIE SSO soc ccccneecacsces 200,000 50,892 2,048,108 125 118 6% 
COON OD Eo oc noo 6 occcc 0s 0ed0en 100,000 64,862 1,318,997 165 165 7% 
Commonwealth Trust Co............... 1,000,000 818.325 21,811,616 783 196 8%, 
Cosmopolitan Trust Co................. 200,000 137,637 5,098,842 169 *180 6% 
ROO TIED, 6 cue sc dccevedaus 300,000 119,762 4,792,566 140 §=125 8% 
Begreneee 27ee Go... 6... ccs... SOD ” aa Gennes 128 130 : 
eee 600,000 538,612 9,696,775 190 150 6% 
SN Oe ee eee 1,000,000 495,283 9,795,367 150 137 7% 
I NN Soa worsen vwea-neelaeis 1,691,200 450,916 5,933,722 > aie ¥. 6% 
Bene TUE COD... ks. ove ecceve 5 es 200,000 base 2s i ay 142 ¥*125 k 
Baws wee ee ie... fcc we ccn 200,000 ae TES tee 121 100 6% 
ee ey > 1,500,000 1,856,705 21,006,186 224 200 8% 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co................ 200,000 wet 1 a a 110 5 ia 
Rem IIMs 5 io aako v0 6s 00% se ace 200,000 363,399 4,186,588 282 250 10% 
Is 5 ois 5 cca weve bin.e 250,000 236,565 2,636,966 195 170 8% 
Massachusetts Trust Co................ 500,000 370,598 8,522,052 174 ¥*175 6% 
Metropolitan Trust Co... ......cccccsee 300,000 329,298 4,789,073 210 190 8% 
New England Trust Co................. 1,000,000 3,223,796 23,746,706 422 400 20% 
CRE CIRO PIER. isc ccccccctvesae 6,000,000 7,780,383 135,341,967 230 286.2240 12% 
a EDR. wn cas cnecoe ceeeees 200,000 45,462 1,969,627 123 130 5% 
2 ARAM Se ee aa 200,000 155,350 1,116,886 178 135 
ree 200,000 208,854 3,329,844 204 *200 8% 
Howth Boston Trust Co............cecs. ; te ee Mae arched 128 200 8% 
ce rn 1,000,000 1,887,850 28,552,147 289 *280 8% 
Tremont Trust Co...... v2 AS 200,000 102,601 2,768,784 150 130 8% 
United States Trust Co... ..........c00- 1,000,000 1,424,557 11,467,656 225 250 12% 


* Stock can only be bought and sold through Board of Directors. 
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CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
Undivided 
Bank Capital Profits 

OS eee $6,000,000 $2,690,566 
Chicago Savings Bank SE 9 ee eee 1,000,000 354,141 
ee eae 50,000 23,595 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings.. 3,000,000 2,659,414 
Drovers Trust & Savings...............e.00% 250,000 305,291 
eee BONE Oe IIE... voc ca vwccencocsesss 5,000,000 5,884,992 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings.............. 500,000 258,174 
Franklin Trust & Savings..........-.0cccce. 300,000 224,715 
Guarantee Trust & Savings.................- 200,000 99,087 
Binevts 2 ruet & Savings... .... 2... ccescsccces 2,000,000 3,457,538 
*Hibernian Banking Association............. 2'000,000 1,705,316 
OE 6 re 300,000 106,805 
Illinois Trust & Sav ings Bank......0ccscseses 5,000,000 11,891,164 
Kenwood Trust & Savings.................-- 200,000 208,978 
Lake View Trust & Savings................. 400,000 185,843 
Market Trust & Savings Da gsm oh ac Me ah wala 200,000 45,052 
Mercantile Trust & Savings................. 250,000 99,814 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co................. 3,000,000 8,972,649 
Michigan Avenue Trust ee 200,000 81,563 
Mid-City Trust & Savings................... 500,000 236,375 
SS TEE ee 2,000,000 3,172,124 
Northwestern Trust & Savings............... 500,000 320,235 
Peoples Trust & DSi s5 5 50 de a rap enececie 500,000 394,020 
Pullman Trust & Savi SSA reer 300,000 365,754 
Sheridan Trust & Savings evade ba cewh sae ay ue 200,000 68,893 
Pre DWE Oe AVENE... ccscceccccss 1,000,000 555,081 
umes Beemer OF CiOnee.. . 0... ccc ccccctccecs 1,500,000 3,887,976 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings................. 200,000 91,037 
ee Slee ba 1,500,000 1,783,463 
West Side Trust & Savings.................. "400, 000 192,418 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings.................. 200,000 191,410 





Book } 
Deposits Value Bid Asked 
$47,896,322 145 173 178 
10,850, 265 135 144 147 
780,781 147 205 Paik : 
44,034,817 189 er 4 
4,283,821 222 325 
71,153,850 218 a os 
5,789,167 152 178 a 
1,731,230 174 166 170 
695,456 150 155 160 | 
82,361,357 273 575 “A 
27,284,663 185 ate — 
2,104,019 136 160 167 
99,097,885 338 460 466 
2,605,001 204 250 eich 
3,072,535 148 180 185 
869,379 122 106 110 
3,465,691 139 158 163 
98,048,278 397 460 465 
1,732,752 140 al 120 
4,633,741 147 220 230 
31,571,562 258 250 260 
6,253,073 164 235 240 
9:950,141 179 275 285 j 
3,981,948 222 225 ata 
2,274,352 134 155 165 
8,083,298 156 153 155 
31,797,468 359 400 410 
1,512,224 146 145 150 
36,087,173 219 300 325 
5, 297,291 148 300 306 
,053,874 196 250 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. +tStock ow mal by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co. 


LATEST STATEMENTS OF ST. LOUIS TRUST 


Surplus and 
NAME Capital Profits Deposits 
American Trust Co. ..........00:- $1,000,000 $159,420 $5,932,578 
Broadway Savings & Trust Co.... 100,000 112,145 1,471,023 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Trust Co.. 100,000 124,193 1,737,738 
Jefferson-Gravois Trust Co....... 100,000 16,486 1,014,697 
Mercantile Trust Co............. 3,000,000 7,000,000 34,473,876 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co...... 3,000,000 5,438,825 21,533,866 
Mortgage Trust Co.............. 500,000 ET, iin awareness 
St. Louis-Union Trust Co.*....... 5,000,000 — 6,101,000 40,113,392 
Title Guaranty Trust Co......... 1,000,000 1,173,690 ied 5 ii ae 
Trust Co. of St. Louis County.. 133,600 125,915 477,637 
West St. Louis Trust Co......... 100,000 33,139 746,511 


tAll quotations as of April 5, 1917. 


*Deposits in St. Louis Union Bank. 


& Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Louis and 38 Wall St., New York. 





COMPANIES 


Par Book 
Value Div. Value tBid Asked 
100 aoaeys 115 iis oe 
100 8% 212 185 205 
100 5% 224 215 225 
100 4% 116 98 110 
100 18% 333 351 
100 16% _ 281 nc 285 
100 5% 146 ae 155 
100 16% # £222 314% 
100 1% : x 2eG 90 
50 8% 96 140 160 
100 132 110 120 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards 





New England Trust Companies Admitted to Federal Reserve System 


Feb. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


12, 
29, 

9, 
26, 
11, 


26, 


1917. 
1917. 
1917. 
1917. 
1917. 
» 1917. 
5, 1917. 
1917. 
1917. 
» 1917. 
1917. 
1917. 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Winchester Trust Co. 
International Trust Co. 
Fitchburg Bank & Trust Co. 
Norwood Trust Co. 
American Trust Co. 

Newton Trust Co. 

Industrial Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Charles River Trust Co. 
Union & New Haven Trust Co. 
Worcester Bank & Trust Co. 


3oston, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
3oston, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
3oston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOT ICE—-The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for collections 
in their respective cilies. 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham.......... Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 


$500,000. Arthur W. Smith, President; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for handling 


collections. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ME is om eens waa Dorchester Trust Company.—Capital $300,000. Surplus and un- 


divided profits $105,000. Herbert A. Rhoades, President. Direct 
service to every point in New England. No charge for exchange. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek......... The Old National Bank. Capita! $300,000. Surplus and profits. 
$125,000. Deposits $5,000,000. Edwin C. Nichols, President; L. J. 
Karcher, Cashier. 


err re The People’s State Bank.—Capital and surplus, $3,000,000. Geo. 
H. Russel, President; Austin E. Wing, Cashier; H. P. Bergman, 
Cashier Savings Department. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City.......... Commerce Trust Company.—Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $1,000,000. W.S.McLucas, President; Richard C. 
Menefee, Vice-President; Townley Culbertson, Vice-President; H. 
C. Schwitzgebel, Secretary; Jozach Miller III, Treasurer. Col- 
lections promptly made and remitted for. Write us for terms. 


NEW YORK 


BG kc kecedeneaue The Peoples Bank.—Capital $600,000. Surplus and profits $785,000. 
Deposits $12,500,000. A. D. Bissell, President; C. R. Huntley, E. 
H. Hutchinson and E. J. Newell, Vice-Presidents; Howard Bissell, 
Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you will receive 
prompt returns at low rates. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati............ The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $1,000,000. 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, Chairman of the Board, and 

C. B. Wright, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia.......... Farmers & Mechanics National Bank.—Organized 1807. Capital 
$2,000,000. Surplus and undivided profits, $1,582,000. Deposits 
$17,700,000. Active and reserve accounts of Trust Companies and 
Banks invited. Howard W. Lewis, President; Edward 8S. Lewis, 
Cashier. 


TEXAS 


cis inl s cena’ Dallas Trust and Savings Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and 
undivided profits $125,424.44. Ernest R. Tennant, Secretary. Special 
collection facilities. 
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Now Ready 


‘TRUST COMPANY LAW 


By JOHN H. SEARS 


Author of ‘‘Trust Estates as Business Companies” and Editor 
of Legal Department of Trust Companies Magazine 


This volume of 610 pages is the most comprehensive and carefully 
prepared treatise on the law relating to every phase of trust company 
operation, embracing digest of decisions and judicial interpretations 
in their proper sequence. The subject is covered in a way that will be 
of practical interest and value to trust companies throughout the 
country as well as to National banks conducting Trust Departments. 


The following chapter headings will afford an idea of the scope of 
“Sears on Trust Company Law:” 


Introductory. 


Definition of “‘Trust’” Companies— 
Protection of Name. 


. Special and Exclusive Privileges of 


Trust Companies. 


- Qualification of Trust Company to 


Assume Fiduciary Functions. 


. Diversity and Limitations of Powers. 


Ultra Vires. 


. Extension of Functions of Statutory 


Trust Companies, Banks, Agent, 
Guardians and Committees. Re- 
ceivers and Assignees, Sureties, 
Guarantors, Underwriters. 


. Trust Companies as Trustees. 
. Trust Companies as Co-Fiduciaries 


and as Agent for Individual Fi- 
duciaries. 


9. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


Trust Companies as Trustees for 


Charities. 
Stipulations for Protection of Trust 
Company—Indemnity Clauses. 
Trustees for Bond Issues. 
Car or Equipment Trusts. 
Transfer Agents and Registrars. 
Trust Companies as _ Depositaries 
—Safe Deposit Companies. 
Escrows. 
Trust Companies as Conveyancers, 
Abstractors and Title Insurers. 
Corporation Practicing Law. 
External or Foreign Business. 
Trust Company Officers. 


Visitation and Supervision Reports— 
Insolvency—Preferences. 
Appendix. 


PRICE, $6.00 DELIVERED 


Address Book Department 
Crust Companies Magazine 


55 LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 








